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Foreword 



The ])ast three years have seen (he states move to a leadei^hip 
position in the area of job training and economic development. Tlie 
federal Job Ti-aining Partnership Act (JTPA) has been instrumental 
in fostering the effort, as well as serving as a catalyst for reexamin- 
ing a variety of human resource programs in the sti^tes. 

Tlie National Conference of State Legislatures (NCSL) is pleased 
to note the role accoixled legislatures in the implementation of JTPA. 
Tliis role is essential to achieving the goals of the law and establish- 
ing them in state policy and practice. Tliis guide, produced with the 
support of the U.S. Department of Labor, is designed to assist state 
legislatures in attaining these objectives. 

Earl S. Mackey 
Executive Director 
National Conference of State Legislatures 

August 1986 
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Executive Summary 



A. growing number of state legislatures are enacting job train- 
ing legislation ^,o create more competitive workforces in an increas- 
ingly international marketplace. Job training strategies help 
dislocated workere fmd employment. Such policies also can prevent 
unemployment by giving workers new skills. Moreover, many states 
are using job training to reduce welfare rolls, thereby making their 
residents more independent. 

Tlie common resource that states are using to accomplish these 
goals is the federal Job TVaining Partnership ACt, JTPA contains a 
series of methods for training the unemployed as »vell as for evalu- 
ating the outcome, Tlie key strategy of the law is found in Title II-A, 
Adult and Youth Programs. Tliis section provides funds to states 
througli a formula based on the percentage of unemployed and 
economically disadvantaged individuals in a state. Then the funds 
are reallocated to geographic jurisdictions called service delivery 
areas (SDAs), Each SDA contains a private industry council (PIC), a 
coalition of private and public sector representatives, which deter- 
mines how to spend the Title II-A monies. The PIC represents two 
fundamentals of the JTPA law, Tlie fii^sl is that decisions about how 
to spend training dollaii? are best made in local communities where 
l)eople work, Tlie second is thai the private sector should have a role 
in decidini^ how to prepare people for employment. 

Title III, Programs for Dislocated Workers, is another key strategy 
of JTPA. In this section, funds are allocated by formula to states for 
meeting the employment needs of dislocated workers. States have 
bmad-ran^g authority over how to spend thesa funds. Tlie law also 
provides additional discretionary funds to the secretary of labor for 
dislocated worker projects. The money is available to states upon 
application by governors JTPA also contains funds for the Jo!) Coq^s, 
Veterans, and Youth Summer Employment Programs, 

State legislators interested in JTPA need to be aware of another 
feature of the law: the State Job TVaining Coordinating Council 
(S,nx:C). SJTCC has broad powers to advise a governor on establish- 
ing not only SDAs and PIC programs, but also a series of set-aside 
monies in Title II-A to coordinate JTPA with a staters education pro- 
gram and programs foi older workers. Many states are using SJTCC 
to examine a broad array of state human resource investments Tliese 
reviews are leading to reexamining state laws in areas such as 
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welfare, vocational education, and economic development. Forty- 
seven states have placed state legislators on SJTCC. 

JTPA encourages state policymakers to become involved in the 
operation of the program. Local PIC plans are sent to the legblature 
for review and comment. In addition, state legislatures are 
encouraged to pass laws in support of the act's goals. 

Maintaining oversiglit in a program with such diverse goals as 
JTPA's is a key problem for legislatures. This guide details a variety 
of ways state legislatures establish fiscal overeiglU, maintain commu- 
nication of the state and local planning process, and oversee general 
policv^ of the act. Included are charts and Uibles that list questions 
legislators may use to begin the ovei^sight process in their states. 

Because such a range of human resource and education programs 
relates to job tramk ig policy, some states are using JTPA as a catalyst 
to develop a more systematic delivery of sei^vicea Lawmakers have 
a mJ\jor mlc in this process. State legislatures set education i)olicy, for 
example, ITiey determine welfare and unemployment insurance eligi- 
bility requirements. Tliey also control the state employnivint service 
and are responsible for economic development policy, Tl^e combina- 
tion of all these functions places legislators in a central roie to deter- 
mine the operation of their suite's pro,^ams. This guide discusses 
how legislatoi^s can inventory current resources and reallocate them 
more effeclively to train the sUUe's citizens for employment. 

Much legislative activity to oversee and design state job training 
policy may occur without passing laws or appropriating new dollai^. 
Tliis guide concludes, however, with a discussion of which states 
have p«'iSsed legislation on .JTPA and exiimines related st;ite law,5 that 
foster its goals. 
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An Introduction to 
Job Training Policy 



eJob tmining programs assist youth and adults in learning the 
basic and vocationally specific slJls necessary to help tliem enter or 
remain productive membere of the workforce. Such programs pro- 
vide remedial education as well as retrain workers. More targeted 
than standard public education or vocational programs^ job training 
frequently is considered a '^second track" or alternative to tlie public 
education delivery system, which has prepared most individuals for 
their firet job. 

Job training policies are complex. Fbr example, the pro^^ms 
operate on the federal, state, and local levels with both public and 
private sector involvement. Tliese programs are linked directly to 
a state's education and economic development programs. When 
targeted to groups such as the economically disadvanta&od or wel- 
fare recipients, the programs affect social policy as well. Fbr the*^ 
reasons, job training policies are difficult to formubte, coordmate, 
and oversee. 




What Is Job Traiiiing? 
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In most suites, job training resources are diffuse and decentral- 
ized. Tliey art) provided by public aiid private agencies, administered 
by a variety of state agencies, and funded by multiple federal, state, 
and local resources. Generally, the more disadvantaged or |X)orly pre- 
pared an individual is for employment, the more likely he or she 
ncH^ds sevenil resources to make it into the labor market successfully. 



Why Is There an Interest in Job Training? 



In the past three years, the number of legislatures involved in 
state job training policies has ip.cre:ised. Tliere are at least four rea- 
sons for this interest: 

• Job h-cining is a wcnj io meet the needs qf the unem- 
ployed. Unemployment remains a serious problem in 
many states. Jcspite the economic recovery, 8.5 million 
Americans are out of work. Among adults, much of this 
unemployment Is structural, i.c., iu industries not likely to 
recover from current high unampluyment rates. The 
youth joblessness problem Is a particularly ccstly concern. 
Nearly 40 percent of the Uiiemployed are under the ago 
of 25. In this age group, only 23.3 percent of blacks and 
35 percent of Ilispanics (comparei with 47.9 percent of 
whites) are working, llie-se percentages suggest a major 
potential loss over time of human resources— an issue 
future taxpayei-s will need to address. State legLslatoi:^ t^re 
beginning to see job training as a way to avert this potei^- 
tial loss. 

• Job (mining helps develop stmtegies io pivvent fntinv 
vnemployment in (he ivorkfoive. Althougli the number of 
jobs is growing, the need for new skills is leaving many 
people behind. The Jargest increase in current and 
projcKrted employment occurs in the service sector. (Tlicse 
jobs traditionally pay less than those in the manufactur- 
ing sector, which has seen the greatest decline.) Tlie issue 
of training also involves retraining since technolo^cal 
changes may require life-long relearning for employment. 
TnLs need places im additional burden on education sys- 
tems, especially when many new jobs require a higlier 
level mastery of basic skills. Job training, in turn, ties in 
to a state's need for economic development, \/hich may 
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depend on a technolo^cally competent workfoi-ce State 
legislators can use job training to prevent future 
unemployment. 

• Job trahnng combats poverty and inequities among 
individuals. Despite common belief, welfare policies do 
not lead people into long-term dependency on govern- 
mental programs. Recent research findings show that only 
2 percent of the population is "persistently poor." TVain- 
ing, especially when coordinated with welfare programs, 
can be an effective antipoverty policy. Conversely, 
increased unemployment puts a greater demand on state 
services for health care, mental health ser\aces, welfare, 
and unemployment compensation, wMe at the same time 
roducing the tax base that funds these programs, l^aining 
also can help eliminate racial and sexual discrimination in 
the work place by developing specific occupational prepa- 
ration programs for those being discriminated against. 

• Job tmining is a way to better manage a slate's fmman 
ivsonrce policies Because job training is such a wide- 
ranging policy, it naturally leads to questions about the 
performance of related federal and state programs. By 
focusing on job training, a legislature can better manage 
the operation of human resource,programs in a state. 



Overview of the JTPA Legislation 



While most job training takes place in the private sector, the 
major public resource that funds job training programs is the federal 
Job TVaining Partnership Act. The act establishes training programs 
to prepare unskilled youth and adults for employment. It contains 
special provisions for summer youth employment and raining pro- 
grams, dislocated md older workei^s, Native Americans, n.igrant and 
seasonal farmworkers, and veterans. Training prognrms can use a 
variety of strategies to meet the diverse needs of those eligible for 
JTPA programs - classroom training, on-the-job training (OJT), work 
experience, and job corps, to name a few. 
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JTPA represents a major change in federal emploj^nent and train- 
ing policy by giving states ? substantial role in directing the policy of 
their own employment and training programs. Because job training 
policies must be closely coordinated with others such rs education, 
labor market information, and job placement, JTPA also contains 
amendments to the Wagner-Peyser Act, the Social Security Act, and 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act to implement its goals. 

A ke^ provision of JTPA is that its services are delivered locally 
through agreements by the public and private sectors. Two issues 
have emerged in implementing the law: 

1) How are state and local roles sorted out? and 

2) How are the responsibilities of the public and private 
sectors defined? 

JTPA's emphasis on *he partnership between the public and pri- 
\^te sectors makes uifferent from its predecessor, the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA), JTPA differs from CETA 
in other ways as well. In the former, federal funds go by formula to 
states, not directly to localities. States also play a larger role in the 
administration of and responsibility for the funds. Unlike CETA, no 
funds are provided to subsidize jobs in public: service employment. 
JTPA's emphasis is training. 



How JTPA Works 



A state's govemoi is responsible for the administration of JTPA. 
Typically, the governor chooses a state administrative entity to over- 
see the law. This process may or may not require legislative approval. 

The governor is required to establish a planning and advisory 
grouR the State Job TVaining Coordinating Council. As JTPA pro- 
grams become institutionalized in state policy and practice, the sig- 
nificance of SJTCC is increasing. Many governors are adopting the 
counciFs recommendations as policy This policy can affect substan- 
tially how a variety of state programs operate. 
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The governor is also responsible for dividing a state into a series 
of service delivery areas. SDAs are defined in the law as **any unit 
of general local government with a population of 200,000 or more** 
or "any consortium of contiguous units of general local government 
with an aggregate population of 200,000 or more which serves a sub- 
stantial part of a labor market area'* [Sec 101(aX4XA)]. 



Tkble 1» Distribution of Service Delivery Areas 





Number 




Number 


State 


of SDAs 


State 


of SDAs 


Alabaraa 


o 
O 


iviuniaiia 


2 


Alaska 


o 


Nebraska 


o 


Arizona 


10 


Nevada 


2 


Arkansas 


r% 


New Hanij)shire 




California 


4y 


New Jersey 


1Q 


Colorado 


1 n 


New Mexico 


2 


Connecticut 


o 
y 


iNew lUrK 


16 


Delaware 


1 


l>iUI III v/ulVllilIu 


12 


Florida 


24 


North Dakota 


Single State 


Georgia 


lb 


UlllO 




Hawaii 


4 


Oklalionia 


12 


Idaho 


6 


Oregon 


8 


Illinois 


26 


Pennsylvania 


27 


Indiana 


17 


Rhode Island 


3 


Iowa 


16 


South Carolina 


Single State 


Kansas 


5 


South Dakota 


Single State 


Kentucky 


12 


Tbnnessee 


14 


Louisiana 


16 


Tfexas 


34 


Maine 


2 


Utah 


9 


Maryland 


10 


Vermont 


Single State 


Massachusetts 


15 


Virginia 


14 


Michigan 


26 


Washington 


12 


Minnesota 


12 


West Virginia 


2 


Mississippi 


3 


Wisconsin 


17 


Missouri 


15 







Source: U.S. Department of Labor, 1084. 
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The Role of the Private Industry Council 



Within an SDA, a private industry council is formed 

to provide guidance for, and exercise oversight with respect 
to, activities under the job training p. n for its service deliv- 
er>' area in partnership with the unit o: units of general local 
government within its seivice delivery area (Sec, 103 (a)). 

The chief elected official within SDA chooses the PIC memberr 
f.om a recommended slate. The council must be certified by the 
governor. The law mandates the PIC membership according to a for- 
mula that includes both the private and public sectors. Private sec- 
tor niemberi can include owners of businesses or chief executive 
officers. Representatives of the public sector can be drawn from 
organizations such as rehabilitation agencies, organized labor, 
community-based organizations, economic development agencies, 
and the public employment service. Tlie council is responsible for 
determining how the local JTPA dollars will be spent. For that rea- 
son, some states are requiring PIC members to meet state conflict- 
of-interest standards. 

Within a state, especially one with many SDAs, a variety of 
administrative relationships can exist between the adrainistrators of 
tlie PIC and the local elected official (for e^zample, a mayor or county 
commissioner) over the responsibility f^; and expenditure of train- 
ing dollai^s. In some places, local politics may influence this adminis- 
trative process. In some states, PICs have become incorporated. 
Legislators can expect great variation in the way PICs operate within 
and among states. 

The PIC exemplifies a fundamental strategy of current federal 
employment and training policy - that how to train people and for 
what occupations are best discussed locally in the labor market or 
community where they reside. This process will, in turn, succeed 
only if the local business community plays a msyor role in the 
decision-making process. 

This strategy suggests that some legislators can expect to be lob- 
bied by PIC members in their districts for a variety of reforms in state 
policies or regulation. Tliis practice is already happening. 
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Funding Responsibility Under JTl^A 



Congress appropriated $3.7 billion for JTPA in 1985. Tnece funds 
contain a variety of fedeml, state, and local progrcim mtegies, 
including the Job Corps and summer youth programs, divi i into 
five titles (see 'Ibble 2). 

How the Core lYaining Dollars Flow 

The major state training dollars are found in Title JI-A (see Figure 
IJ. Of the core training monies (Title II-A) coming into a state, 22 per- 
cent are set aside to provide services to older workers, coordinate a 
states education and training policies (which requires a state match), 
and give incentive grants to SDAs that meet their projected perfor- 
mance standaixls for JTPA programs. Tliese set-aside monies are cen- 
tral to developing a state strategy' for JTPA and require the system 
to be coordinated directly with other state policies. 

Seveaty-eiglit percent of tne co*-* training funds coming into a 
state iTiust go by a federally determined formula to the sen ice deliv- 
eiy area. Of these monies. 

• Seventy percent must be spent on training. (Forty percent 
of the con* ^raining dollars must be spent on youth train- 
ing programs.) 

• Thiity percent must be divided between administrative 
costs and providing support services such as stipends, 
transportation fees, and childcare costs to participants in 
training programs. 



Figure 1, 

Flow of Funds Under the Job TYaining Partnership Act 



00 



Congressional Appropriations 





KEY 


Title IIA 


- Core TVaining 


Title IIB 


= Summer Youth 


Title III 


= Displaced Workers 


Title IVB 


« Job Corps 



Title IIA 
100% 



Dept. 
of Labor 



Keeps 7% for: 
Indians and MigrahiS 
(from 7%, an amount 
equal to 6.5% 
of Title IIA) 
Veteran's 'Haining 
(5% of 7%) 
R&D, Multistate 
Prog. Evaluation 
Labor Market Informa- 
tion & Job Bank 
T'a^ional Commission 
($2 million) 



Allocates 
(by formula to 
sts»es 93%) 



Title im 
100% 



Allocates 
All Funds by 
Formula to 
States 



Title III 
100% 



Allocates 
All Funds by 
Fonnula to 
Suites 



lltle IVB 
100% 



Keeps All F\inds 
for Job Core 

Programs 
($596 Million 
in FY '84) 
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States 



CO 



93% 



Keeps 22% for* 
Special Prog. Admin. & 
Audit; Stale Council (5%) 
OHer\Vorkere(3%) 
Education & Coord. 
Grants (8%) 
Performance Incentive 
Grants to SDAs (6%) 



Service Delivery Areas 



•Automated pabs^lhrough 
of funds to SDAs with 
200,000 population 



Allocates* 
(by formula to 
SDAs 78%) 



78% 

Administered by SDAs 
for Core Training 



Allocates 
All Funds by 
Formula tc 
SDAs 



100% 

Administered bySDAs 
for Summer Youth 



100% 
Administered by 

States for 
Displaced Workers 



Source: National Alliance of Business. 
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Tixhle 2. Outline of the Job Training Partnership Act 



Title I: Job Training Fartnerahip 

I^rt A Service ciolivery system 

rtirt B Additional state responsibilities 

Part C Program requirements for service delivery systems 

Piirt D Federal and fiscal administrative provis'^^iis 

Part E Miscellaneous provisions 
Title II: Training Services for the Disadvantaged 

Part A Adult and youth progiams 

I^rt B Summer youth employment and training pi*ograms 
Title III: Employment and Training Assistance for Dislocated Workers 
Title IV: Federally Administered Programs 

Part A Employment and training programs for Native Americans and 
migrant and seiisonal farmworkei^ 

Part B Job Corps 

Part C Vetera n*s employment programs 
Part D*NationaI activities 
I^rt E Labor market information 
Part F National commission for employment policy 
Part G 'lYaining to fulfill affirmative action 
Title V: Miscellaneous Provisions 



Source: U.S. Congress, P.L. 07-300, Oct. 13, 1982. 



Responsibility for Program Dollars 

The federal legislation is not clear about who is fiscally respon- 
sible for the appropriate expenditure of these funds. Tlie law does 
not consider state constitutional differences and state legislative 
authority over the appropriation of federal dollai^ in its discussion 
of fiscal liabilities. The U.S. Department of Labor's regiUations (Sec. 
()26.4) recognize the governor as recipient of JTPA funds. Should a 
governor be found to have incurred disallowed costs under JTPA, 
however, the legislature may be required to appropriate the needed 
monies. 

Most states are implementmg the program by following their own 
procedures for the oversight of federal funds and by other policies 
established by the state constitution. The degree of legislative 
involvement, then, varies according to the state.* Legislators con- 
cerned about this issue may want to schedule .some budget hearings 
or use other mechanisms for oversiglit. 
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The issue of liability for funds is a key state concern in establish- 
ing JTPA programs. Wliile the law does nothing to prohibit the secre- 
tary of labor from holding the recipient of SDA grants liable for their 
use, the Department of Labor's regulations are explicit as to the 
governor's responsibility.'-^ 

The secretary is to hold the governor responsible for all funds 
under the grant. The governor is vo hold subrecipients, including SDA 
grant recipients, responsible for JITA funds. Althougli the state Is lia- 
ble for dollars spent, it is prevented from directing h those local 
dollars will be spent [Sec. 121(bXl)l. 

Once again, state policies and practices may require the legisla- 
ture to appropriate funds to cover a governor's liability if disallowed 
costs arc established. In addition, legislators should be aware that 
involvement in setting policies that affect SDA and PIC operations 
may incur liability on their part, too. 

At the same time, the legislature may be called upon to hear 
differences between the state administiative entities and local pro- 
gram operators. Tliis situation may be necessary because the federal 
government holds governors responsible for the use of funds, which 
allows local officials no access to the federal government for appeal. 



Serving a Special Problem: 
Worker Dislocation 



Title III of JTPA targets dislocated workei^. Worker displacement 
is a special type of unemployment often referred to as structural 
unemployment. Tlie reasons for the unemployment var>. Changes in 
technology, antiquated worker skills, and international competition 
all can cause plant closings. As such, worker displacement is often 
a concentrated problem, i.e., specific localities may suffer morc than 
other areas of a state. Hence, to allow flexibility, the funding strategy 
of JTPA is to distribute the monies directly to the states: 

• Seventy-five percent of funds distributed by formula 
based on: 

— Tbtal unemployment; 

— Excess unemployment over 4.5 percent; 

— Number of persons unemployed for 15 weeks or longer. 

• Twenty-five perce»^t of funds :! tributed at the discretion 
of the secretaiy oi labor to states for special projects and 
.situations, 
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States arc required io match their fonnula funds on a dollar-to- 
dollar basis. The match is ac^usted by a foiiKiula that considers how 
the state's average unemplovment rate exceeds the national average. 
Tlie secretary's discretionary monies do not require a state match. 



Determining the Success 
of JTPA Programs 



Congress clearly stated its philosophy about job training: 

Tlie Congress recognizes that job train' is an investment ii\ 
human capital and not an expense. In order to detennine 
whether that investment has been productive, the Congress 
finds that 

1) it is essential that criteria for measuring the return on tliis 
investment can be developed; and 

2) the basic return on the investment is to be meiisured by 
the increased employment earnings of participants and 
the leductions in welfare dependency (Sec 10()(a)]. 

The law requires that each sf^te evaluate JTPA programs by a 
method of measurement referred to as performance standards. The 
Department of Libor has defined Congress' concern in a series of 
measures that each state must adopt. Tliese measures are a manage- 
ment tool ♦^o determine SDA performance. They do not allow for an 
individual asi^essment of the effect of the program oi. participants. 
States can adapt these measures using a sophisticated statistical 
regression methodology. One of the more contiWei-sial issues in 
implementing the law is how to define and make the performance 
measures operational. Some states, such as Kansas, are adopting 
additional performance standards. 

'lb be effective, performance standards require coordination 
between job training and other human resource policies. Tlieir 
implementation may require state legislative involvement, especially 
if state agencies are unwilling to cooperate in crof^-agency data col- 
lecting. Legislators are advised to approach tills issue cautiously smce 
the process is complicated and, currently, too controversial to draw 
simple conclusions on what values should be attiiched to perfor- 
mance standards.^ 
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Thble 3. National Performance Standards Prescribed 
by the U.S. Department of Labor 



Fhctors for Measuring Adult Jind Youth Psmicipation in JTPA Programs 

Adult 

Entered employment rate' 
Cost per entered emi,^*,oymeni 
Average wage at phicun(»»U 
Welfare'entercd employment rate 

Youth 

Entea*d employment rate 
Positive program termination rate 
Cost i)er positive termination 

•Entered employment rate refers to the number of Individuals (who 
entered employraent at the termination of the trainuig program) its a per- 
centage of the number of individuals who were terminated. 



Source: U.S. Department of U\\m, U)8.L 

The Department of Uibor has defined each of the terms in Table 
3 using a series of measures and is dev?^loping plans for postprogram 
mciisui-esw At least one state, Wisconsin, has raised this concern in its 
legislative audit of the programs. Some stiites are developing their 
own plans for follow-up activity. 

hi the long run, performance measures arc important for assess- 
ing the success of JTPA participants. Tlie measures also will evalu- 
ate the program strategies used to train participants for employment. 
As an evaluation technique, performance standards can be adapted 
to a variety of state-funded programs to help legislators assess pro- 
gram effectiveness more efficiently. 
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What Is the Mandated Responsibility 
of the State Legislature? 



Tlie Slate legislative role is more pcrniissive than mandatoiy. 
JTPA is required to fit into slate procedures for ndiuinistering fed- 
eral dollar's. Tlie required and chosen role of the le^slature varies 
fix)m Slate lo stale, (See Appendix A for a list of potential lejpslalive 
roles.) 

In Section 105, the a^t requires slate legLslatoi-s to receive copies 
of the local SDA job training plans for their review and conunenls. 
This mandate can be a useful oven>ighl tool for it allows lawniaken; 
lo jissure themselves thai loc*al plans comply not only with slate laws 
but also with slate priorities in economic development, secondary, 
posUsecondaiT, ana Dcalional education, and other forms of inter- 
])r()gnuu cooixlination. 

Potentially, the most important role for the state legi .aire 
appeani in Section 126. "The Authority of State Legislatuivs": 

Nothing in this Act shall be inien)rote(l to preclude the 
enactment of state legislation piwiding for tlie implementa- 
tion, consistent with (he provisions of this Act, of the pro- 
grams assisted under this Act, 

This is a broad and permissive mandate. Congn^^s fdearly 
intcMided the leglslatuiv to be involved in establishing die statON joi) 
(raining programs. The law allows s(ates to decide how this pailici- 
palion wiil e\'ol\'e. 
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Establishiag 
Oversight of a 
State's Job Traming 
Resources 



Keeping Informed 



Tie first step in establishing over^iglit is for the legislature to 
develop a \ray to keep informal of how the Job IVaining Partiiei^hip 
Act and related progranih are oixjnitiiig in the state. Staying infonned 
ran be done cither b> law or by infonnal agieement with state and 
local adininistratoi"s. 

The obvious reason for wanting to be hifonned is to make sure 
the limited JTPA dollars are being used wisely. This rejiscn directly 
relates to the liability for .ITPA dollai^ which is, b^ law, a state 



responsibility. States can limit their liability by ^vin*? localities con- 
trol of the programs. The SDA gi-ant recii.ienLs then rissume respon- 
sibility for their program contractors and subcontractors. 

Tliere is another reason why le{pslaton> need to know whai is 
happening to JTPA dollars in their districts. Only states have access 
to tlie federal appeals process. If an SDA lias misspent monies, it may 
have to repay the /unds without tlie benefit of an appeal. Legislator 
also may need to insure that state administrati e mechanisms clar- 
ify the liability of stiite .ITPA dollars ^or local administrators. 

The risk of misspent funds may occur in four a^^eas: 

• Ineligible participants in the program; 

• Improper cost categorization, .such as spending more for 
administrative or support service co.sts than the law 
allows; 

• Inadequate documentation to .support expenditures; and 

• Deficiencies with subcontractors."' 

Legislatoi^ will want to make sure they have access to informa- 
tion on these areas, especially concerning .ITPA operations in their 
local districts. There are several >vay?> this can be done. 

Re([nesling Information of State and Local Activities 
for Each Legislative House 

llie easiest w-ay for a le^slature to stiiy informed of the program's 
I)erfomance is t( .quest that both houses receive copies of the var- 
ious state and federal reports prepared by the state and local 
administrators of the JTPA program. Tliese reports could be sent to 
either the IcgLslative le Lr's office or the committee assigned to pro- 
gram oversight, hi ius .state enabling legislation for JTPA, the Iowa 
General Assembly specifies this process in detail: 

By January 15 of each year, the governor sliall submit an 
annual report on the effectiveness of the state job training 
pannenihip program. Tlie rei>ort sliall include an estimate of 
funds to he allocated at the state level for administrative 
purposes — 
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Provide the secretary of the Senate, chief clerk of the House 
and members of the Legislative Council with copies of quar- 
terly performance reports submitted to the Office of the 
Governor in accordance with the federal act and copies of 
the annual financial reports submitted to the Office of the 
Governor by the Private Industry Councils. The Office of the 
Governor and the Private Industry Councils shall provide 
copies of reports and other information upon request of a 
member of the General Assembly 

Twenty-three states (see Thble 4) require that the state plan 
produced by the Slate Job TVaining Coordinating Council be reviewed 
by the legislature, either through the leadership's office or by com- 
mittee. This requirement has been imposed by legislatures; it is not 
required by federal law. 

The process of state le^slative review of plans varies In some 
states, the staff receive the plans directly from SJTCC and then dis- 
tribute them to le^slative committees, the leadership, and/or each 
legislator. In other states, the leadership sends its copies on to 
appropriate committees. SJTCC also can distribute the plans directly 
to committees with oversiglxt responsibility 

A recent NCSL survey of state le^slative oversiglit of JTPA pro- 
grams identified eight different committees that receive SJTCC 
plans: Ways and Means, Appropriations, Education, Labor, H .man 
Resources, Federal Relations, Commerce, and Economic Develop- 
ment. A major concern for state legislatures is how to coordinate the 
committees' review and comments on the state plan into a useful 
response to the governor 

Tkble 4. S^tes Requiring Legislative Review of State Plans 



Alabama Kentucky Oklahoma 

Arkansas Maine Rhode Island 

California Maryland South Carolina 

Florida Michigan Tennessee 

Hawaii Mississippi Tb.\as 

Idaho Nebraska Wisconsin 

Illinois Nc'V Jei^sey Wyoming 

Kansas New York 
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Tlie federal law requires the private industry councils to submit 
their local plans to "each House of the State Le^slature'* [Sec 
105(aXb)] for review and comment not less than 120 days before the 
beginning of the first two program years covered by the job training 
plans. One major problem in developing communication between 
le^latures and the state and local administration has been getting 
this process in place. Given the burder» of establishmg JTPA systems, 
many administrators have ignored this requirement. At the same 
time, many le^latures have not established systems for channeling 
plan review. Where such a system is m place, it t> largely a pro forma 
process with no formal comment on the plans being prepared. Tliis 
fact will likely wiange as the program becomes institutionalized and 
le^latures be^n to provide more fuiancial support for JTPA*s oper- 
ation (see sidebar). 

How Involved Should the Legislature Be 
in the JT^A Planning Process? 

Although a few states, such as North Carolina, have requested special 
reports from SJTCC, most state le^slatures have preferred not to specify 
what goals state and local planning should accomplish. There are several 
reasons forthiSw Rrst, JTPA is a relatively new program. Second, state le^- 
lators want the state administration to have a planning process in place 
before oversight occurs. Third, le^Iators view job training planning as a 
prerogative of the executive branch of government. 

Tiie California Generr' Assembly presents an exception to this process. 
The le^slature recently passed the Greater Avenues for Independence 
(GAIN) Act of 1985, a comprehensive state strategy for providing employ- 
ment and training opportunities for state welfare recipients. The program 
relies mostly on the JTPA system and the coordination of 29 state and fed- 
eral programs funded by a variety of administrative mechanisms. A key 
prerequisite of GAIN is coordinated planning, especially between SDAs 
(with their JTPA funds) and counties (recipients of state welfare monies). 
Tb insure the program's success^ the law requires nine points to be included 
in theSDA plans: 

Section 15043. Service delivery area plans shall contain provisions 
required by the federal Job Training Partnership Act and this divi- 
sior including, but not necessarily limited to, the following: 

a) A description of the service delivery area*s system for 
administering and delivering services including private industry 
council membership. 

b) A description of, and the rationale for, the service delivery area's 
eligibility and services priorities, the types of services and train- 
ing provided, the industries and occupations of training, the 
criteria for the content and quality of uaining, the entities 
delivering services* and the performance measures used. 




c) A description of the coordination with and the uses made of 
other agencies and organizations withia the service delivery 
area providing job training, vocational education, client 
advocacy, childcare and employment services, which shows the 
value of these other resources in addressing the needs reflected 
in the plan, litis shall include a description of how the plan 
meets the needs of participants served under county plans. 

d) A proposed budget for the plamiing period describing program 
objectives, services to be provided for the purpose of achieving 
those objectives, the sources and amounts of funds to be allo- 
cated to each type of service, and estimates of the number of 
persons in each eligibility category in need and the number of 
persons in each eligibility category to be served by each type of 
service. 

e) A state report on.uie activities of the current fiscal year. 

f) A description of the activities, financial condition, and accom- 
plishments of the service delivery area's job preparation and 
training services program for the preceding fiscal year. 

g) A description of the condition of job preparation and training 
services taking place in the service delivery area, including an 
analysis of issues confronting the program and recommenda- 
tions appropriate to resolve such issues. 

h) A description of the unmet cliildcare needs of participants eligi- 
ble for services under this division, including an assessment of 
the role of employers in reducing this barrier to participation. 

i) Assurance that economically disadvantaged women and minori- 
ties will be served with federal Job Training Partnership Act 
funds, with respect to Title I and Title II of the act, at a rate that 
approximates their rate of representation and need for job train- 
ing among the economically disadvantaged within each service 
delivery area. If the goals of the plan are not designed to com- 
ply with this subdivision, the private industry council shall sub- 
mit its justification for noncompliance to the State Job TVairmxg 
Coordinating Council and the governor. 

The California legislature also has required that the governor's Coordi- 
nation and Special Services Plan include a series of specifications to enforce 
these requirements. 

The amount of le^lative involvement in the planning process will obvi- 
ously vary according to the purpose or goal the state legislature attaches 
to a state's JTPA program. 
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Reviewing State and Local Plans 



The state's Coordination and Special Sen ices Plan and the local 
PIC plans indicate what strategies will be used to allocate the job 
ti-aining resources The federal law, in Section 104 for local plans and 
Section 121 for the state plan, specifies what items the plans should 
discuss. A more difficult job is to distinguish what makes a good plan. 
A good plan (whether state or local) will go beyond merely repeat- 
ing the federal planning requiremente to designate a series of strate- 
gies for matching fiscal resources with training needs. More than a 
compliance document, the plan should map out how the goals of the 
progiiim will be accomplished. 

Tliere arc several rules of thumb to keep ir aind when review- 
ing a plan. Fii^st, the legislature's review miglit differ fmm the state's 
administrative i-eview of the same plan. (There is little need to reix^at 
what the governors are required to do.) Legislators need not focus on 
the plan's compliance with the federal law but rather on the strate- 
gies the state administrators and local PICs are using to meet job 
training needs. 

Review of the plans is a five-step process: 

1) Determining the legislative priorities for the JTPA pro- 
grams to have a base to compare the program against; 

2) Knowing the governor's coordination criteria for the 
state plan to assess how well SDAs are meeting state 
policy; 

3) Obtaining copies of the procedures the governor will use 
for review and approval of the local PIC plans; 

4) Examining local plans to see how they fit not only the 
governor's plan but also che legislative goals; and 

5) Assessing the extent to which outside groups have been 
able to review and comment on the various plans and 
evaluating how the appeals process operates when a 
challenge to a plan is made. 

Tliere are additional reasons for separate review of state plans 
and local plans. These are explained in Tables 5 and 6. 




Thble 5. Key Points for Legislative Review of 
Governor's Coordination and Special Services Plan 



• How are tlie govenior*s goals defined and measured to assess their 
success? 

• How are public and private interests considered ni allocating resources? 

• Arc all available resources described? 

— Vocational education programs; 

— Welfare/AFDC (Aid to Eamilies witli Dependent Children) policies; 
Wagner-Peyser programs; 

— Unemployment compensation recipients; 

— Economic development policy. 

• Does the plan detail a strategic use of state resources with JTPA set- 
;isi{les? 

• Where agency cooRlination is described, do measures of the coordination 
exist? 

• How uniform is the planning process across coordinated agencies? 

• Does the plan pn)vide for ^commendations to change state laws involved 
in employment and training programs or does re\iew of the plan suggest 
needed changes in state law'? 



Source: National Conference of State Legislatures, 1986. 
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Tkhle 6. Key Points in Reviewing Local PIC Plaas 



• Did the legLslatoi^ unci citizens lune accei>b to the planning i)roccbs in 
their districts? 

• Ha.s the planning process been oj)en for input fmin various si)ecial 
interest groups? 

— Hearings held; 

— Timeliness in preparation allowed for review an(i conmient; 

— Issues of special groups considered in preparation of the plan. 

• I las the possibility of a conflict of intercst between PIC membei-ship and 
grant recipients been adequately addressed? 

• Does the plan: 

— Identify populations to be served; 

— List resources and organizations available; 

— Identify strategics to match resources and organizations with the 
population to be served? 

• Are the state generated incentive grants or other state set itsides dis 
cussed in any way*? 

• Min e the state accounting and financial nianagci lent systems for JTPA 
dollars been discussed? 

'» Are strategies for meeting i)erformanee standards specified? 

• Most inii)oilant, docb the P)C plan go beyond merely listing and descnb 
ing inforniation necessar^i to comply with state and JTPA statutes to 
clearly indicate that a planning process has taken place? 



c^ouire: National Conference of State Legislatures, 198(5, 



Current State Review Processes Vary 

In Kentucky, a legislatixe standing conunittee actually reviews tlie 
individual SDA plans. The legislature, however, 's nut cuinpelletl tu 
prepare a written, formal ieview fur the plans. Comments can be 
indicated informally. An important ovei:sight goal is merely making 
sure the planning process is open (Wisconsin has established this in 
state law), with the participation of all groups necessary to achieve 
a comprehensive employment and training system in the state. 
Again, making sure interested parties in the legi.^lature ha\e access 
to tlie planning information is a hvyor step in aciiieving that goal. 
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Obviously, legislative involvement in the planning process and 
program operation is more effective before the plan is submitted to 
the general government for review. But if a legislature wants to be 
involved in setting JTPA policy after the planning process has been 
established, nothing in the federal law prohibits this involvement. 



Conducting Oversight During 
the Interim Session 



Keeping informed of JTPA progi*ams can be more difficult when 
the legislature is not in session. When they are not in session, most 
state legislatures have some mechanism to receive and oversee fed- 
oml monies. Rules and procedures acts for monitoring executive 
bmnch activity also have interim mechanisms. 

A problem with JTPA interim oversight is establishing the chan- 
neling of information to individual legislator's and to the legislature 
iis a whole. During the interim, legislative representxitives on &ITCC 
may have to bear more responsibility for keeping the legislature 
informed. 

Agiiin, each legislature mast decide how the channels of infonna- 
tion uill flow — through either Ihe leader s office or the ovei-siglU 
committee. The enabling legislation for JTPA can specify these 
mechanisms. 

Despite lunv formal the law states the mechanisms for ovei*sight 
should Ixj, a real test of access to information will be whether a legis- 
lator or staff member can call the administrative counterpart for 
information or policy clarification. In many states, this procedure 
may take time to develop. UiJike those in charge of education or 
welftu e programs, state job training administrators have had little 
experience in communicating with lecjslatoi's. If not reluctant, these 
administrators often may not know they must keep legislators 
informed. In most staies, the legislature may have to take the lead 
m cu>suri)ig that some kind of interim inf'»rmation sharing becomes 
institutionalized annually. Tlie legislature ab>o may have to make sure 
that a(L.iinistratoi*s understand factoi-s such as constituent pressures 
and time constrainUs on legislatures. Communicating reciprocal 
needs, however, has proved successful for those states establishing 
job training policies, especially when a comprehensive perspective 
to job training .strategies is proposed. 
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The Legislature 
andSJTCC 



Since the implementation of JTPA, the role of the State Job 
TVainint Mnating Council has been a m^yor interest of state 
le^slators. ..iis concern focusas on two areas: How should the legis- 
lature be represented on SJTCC, and what role should &ITCC and the 
legislature have in formulating state policy for job trainin^^ 



What Is SJTCC? 



One of the primary goals of JTPA is to coordinate efforts among 
the federal, state, and local levels of government. While the federal 
act and the Department of Liibor establish overall policy objectives 
for JTPA and the local level provides sei-vices, states are responsible 
for managing the programs and for integrating them with related 
servicea 
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One of the vehicles JTPA uses to achieve these goals is an advi- 
sory and review body called the State Job TVaining Coordinating 
Council.'' Tb qualify for federal funding under the act, each state 
must appoint an SJTCC. Tlie law specifically says that the state coun- 
cil **shall be appointed by the gcvernor" Put in the context of state 
policies and practices, some councils may require legislative confir- 
mation. The role of SJTCC is to **cxist solely to plan, coordinate, and 
monitor" [Sec. 122(aX6)l prcgiams and seivices ebtablished under the 
act. The governor must approve the plans and decisions of the statf^ 
council, which is, by statute, advisory 

As an advisory council, SJTCC can tnice it.s heritage directly to 
ihe State Employment and l^aining Council set up under CETA as 
well as to the Manpower Development Demonstrition and TVaining 
Act of the 19(?0s. In many states, SJTCC is view ^ . as having a func- 
tion similar tc its predecessor niis view is not i,ocessarily correct, in 
addition, many admini.stratore confuse .ITPA with its pred ressor, the 
Coniprchc.isive Employment and Training Act. Although both huvs 
are fedeial job training policy, the> have entircly different legal struc- 
tures. S.JTCC also requires gi-eater involveir.. ui by the private sector 
than its predecessor does. Moreowir, due to the increased state role 
in JTPA, the council has the potential for a major impact on the 
state's human resource pn)gn?:iis. So much, in fact, that two-thirds 
of the governoi^i continue to take an active interest in &YIXV activi- 
ties (see Table 7). 

Membership 

S.ITCC membenship Ls desigi:ed to generate both intia-agency and 
public-private cooperation. Acc ording to the general guidelines set 
forth under the law, a nong(«' .-rnmenUil council member must act as 
chairpei^on. In addition: 

• One-third of the membei>;hip on the council must come 
fmm business and industry; not less than one-fifth fi m\ 
local government; not less than one-fifth from labor and 
community-based organizations, among others; and 

• Not less than one-fifth from "representatives of the state 
legislature and state agencies and organizations." 



The average size of an SJTCC is 32 members. A recent study 
shows that this membership is quite different from that on the 
preceding CETA state councils, where employment and training 
administrators dominated local representation on the council/^ Fur- 
thermore, the members of SJTCC ar(; more promixient than their 
pi-edecessoi^ on the state employment and training councils— an 
important catalyst for launching their policy recommendations to Uie 
governor and others. 



TUble 7. Characteristics of a Typical State Council 

• (loveniors with greatest interest in SJTCC are concerned wilii issues rele- 
vant to economic development or coordir.atioii of a sialv s employment 
and t milling pmgmms. 

• Thi-ee common legi^ilalive issues are worker displaa iieut, ser\ ices lo lar 
gel groups, an 1 e(|uitable dislrilmtion of JTPA roMiurces to local politi 
caljurisdiclionr^ 

• Most states use siandiug committees to conduit the v/ork of tlio ccun 
oil. The most conunon commiUees are: 

Evaluation: 

Coonlination; 

Policy; 

I'erlormaiice standards; 
Statewido progmms; 
Openuions; 
Vouth; 

Displaced workers. 

• Most councils meet bimonthly or quarterly. 

• A typical council luis 0.5 full-time sUaff positions. 

• Business meml)ei>> account for the highest atiendanc < at meetings of all 
groups represeiUed on the council. 

• Legislators are typically voting members of councils. 



Source. FIdwanI D. Demont, *The liole.s liesponsibilities and Miyur Accom 
plisiuuents ol State Job Tiiiiniug Coonlinatiug Counc ils under the 
Job Tmining IVirtnerehip Act of 1982/' liescmrh ReiyoH Series 
RR-85-11 (Washington, D.C.. National Commission for Employment 
Policy, 1985). 
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Responsibilities of the Couiicil 



While SJTCC is largely an advisoiy group, it can have considei-a- 
blo influence in developing slate \)o\\cy througli the planning process 
and review and evaluation of state progrrims. 

srrCC is responsible for recommending to the governor a "coor- 
dination and special seniocs plan" (CSSP). T:\is two-year planning 
document establishes goals and objectiveiv for job training and place- 
ment prognuns for JTPA participant's. It makes recomnKnuiations for 
coordinating related policies, administrative ovemght, and client- 
support activities and perlormance goals. S.JTCC also advises the 
state on the use of the 22 i)ercent discretionary monies in Title II-A, 
adult an(i youth training, as well as Title III, funding foi dislocated 
workei>5. (See Chapter I ^or a discussion of these fluids.) 

S.ITCC recommends the plan for dividing a state into sei-vice 
delivery areas. This extremely important process requires a 
kn nvlcdge of local labor market conditions, local political configu- 
Kilions, and the complex pattern of seiTice delivei-y in related pro- 
gmni areas such as welfaix* and :he job seiTice, All these factoi>j aiv 
instrumental in developing program strategies and must be consid- 
ered in establishing boundaries for SDAs. Should labor market con- 
ditions change or should an SDA fall below estiiblished performance 
stardaixls, these lines may be redrawn after two yeai>>. As in all 
geographical decisions this can be a very political process. Legisla- 
tures can, in fact, get involved if these boiuidaries need to be 
changed, lb date, no le^slature has formally challenged the SDA 
divisions formulated by the governor. 

Finally, the coimcil is responsible for recommending to iU .nate 
legislature, among othei^, ways to improve job tniining and place- 
ment prognuus, and related state seiTicos vsoe sidebar). 
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The North Carolina Example 



Several states uzvo begun to develop more systematic approaches to the 
allocation of employment and training resources. In the 1985 session of the 
North Carolina General Assembly, the legislature passed.ilbe North Carolina 
Employment and TVaining Act, which was a first step in developing 

a comprehensive state policy to guide the use of employment, train* 
ing, education and economic development funds, and other 
resources toward the achievement of state economic and employ- 
ment goals (N.C, Statute Chapter 54^5, Sea 21. 

lb assist the legislature m achieving.tliis ambitious goal, the General 
Assembly went on to mandate: 

Sec 188 (a). Tlie Director of the Budget shall develop a comprehen- 
sive inventory of the State-administered employment and training 
programs. 

b) The inventory shall show: 

1) Funding for tliese programs and source of funding; 

2) Administering agencies; 

3) Clientele served; 

4) TVpes of training or services provided; and 

5) Tlie effect these programs have had on the employability 
of the State's population. 

c) The inventory sliall be conducted in cooperation with the 
State Job TVaining Coordinating Council and shall identify: 

1) Areas where overiap or duplication occurs; 

2) Areas where different soufcca funds arc provided to an 
agency for employment and training of the same 
personnel; 

3) Specific efforts to reduce double i^unding; 

4) State agencies administering employment and training 
programs where actual training Is contracted to others; 

5) The amount of administrative funds being used by these 
subcontracting agencies; and 

6) Tl\e amount of additioaal funds that could be used for 
direct services or training of the client population if tlie 
subcontracting agency Is eliminated. 

ThiSi inventory sha)^ be submitted to the Joint Legislative Commis- 
sion on Govemmc'^tal Operations and to the Fiscal Research Divi- 
sion no later than May 15, 1986. 

Ideally, this inventory will provide the North Cakolina General Assem- 
bly with a clear picture of current policies and ideas for implementing 
future strategies. 
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Evaluation and Review Functions 



Tlie act sa^'s that the stale council shall **i)rovicle management 
guidance and review for all pr^ ^rams in the state" (Sec. 
122(aX8XbX2)], Tlie council is authorized to a^view and certify local 
plans, :ts well as plans suhniitted by the state employment sendees 
agency. It also assesses lu»\v well cooulination is pmgiussing helween 
eniployiiient and training, vocational educaiton, rehabilitation sc.- 
vices, public assistance, economic development, and other programs. 

Tlie ivview and evjiluation tasks of SITC'C raiy from state to state 
much in the .s«uue way that these councils are taking different 
appmaches in reviewin,^ l(,v al SDA plans. For exmuple, .some S-JU'Cs 
(or in .some c;ts<\s stale agencies) ix?(iui!v local SDAs to submit a plan 
agreeing ()nl> to follow st'^e JTFA priorities and their timetable for 
doinj; so. Other state,-* reciuire more comprehensive planning 
recpiireiuents. 

Given the high priority that.ITPA places on measurable outconu^s. 
these ivview and e\':Uuatioi: functions aiv important and potentiall.\ 
powerful. For exiunple, if an ,SI)A fails to meet the performance 
criteria by the .second year, ,Sc'ction HMKhXO allows (he stale to ivor- 
gjinize the deliver^' of seniccs. This could include reorgiuiizing the 
SDA after two yeai-s, restmcturing the local prixiUe industi-j coun- 
cil, barring various .ser\ ice providers i)V carrying out other changes 
its the state "deems nece.ss<u7" to inipn)ve perforniame. From a 
state legislative perspecii\c\ this ivoi-giuiiziUion could meyn a con^ 
sidemble difference in the amount of mone> flowing into a legisla- 
tive district as well as ciianges in the wa> sen ices are delivered 
to const it ueiu.s. 



How Are Legislators PSarticipating 
in S JTCC? 



Stale legishilive participation in ihe activilit\s of S.ITGC luus been 
mciva-sing. R)il>-.st»\'en states lia\'e fmni one to six legLslaloi-s on their 
eonir-ils. In i\ few inslunce.s lejpslative reprehentalion came about 
after a haitl fonglit political battle with the governor, hi some states, 
the legislature has been divided on how^ involved it should be. hi 
Noilh Cai"olina, the go\ernor claims the states constitution does nt t 
allow him to app* int legislative nicnu)ci>i. Kentucky, whore the 
gowrnor waited two yeai-s l>efoiv apiK)inting a legislator U) the coun 
cil, had reglslatoi> or staff mcnd)ei^ sit in on council meetings. A 
conuuittee '.^f the Kenluck\ IIousi uf I?cpivsentati\'es also has begun 
a ivview of loc-al PIC plans, hi four .states (California, I/)ulsiana, Miu^ 
.su'luLsett.s, and New York), the legislature confirms and or vhooses 
the appointments of its mend)ei-s to the council 

'lb .secure Iheir ixMalionship to S.riXX\ sevend .statet. inriX)(hK-ed 
I »gislation that either raterates iuspects of the feilenil .statute or a(kls 
new reqiiiremeia.s. Altliongli some of tlie.se bills weix? not enacted, 
they rejnv.se^ • the ninge of concerns and issues that legislatuiws aiv 
raising about the councils. These bills fall into six t-ategories and 
affect the staffing and adiiiinist ration of the cc "icil more than its 
pkuiniiig function: 

«^ Authorizing creation of S-IIXX' and autlioir/iiig staff for 
the council; 

• li^Hiuiring anXV to submit all its ivik)11s to the legi.shiture 
for ix^view; 

• Ito(iuiriiig &]TiV to suhiiiit a special i*eport to the legisla- 
nnv on Ti»!e III for dlsloc-ated workers and special c^)as'il- 
tat ion with the legislature on the effectiveness of 
workforce prepanition pi-ognmus; 

• C.v-^jing the iiuml)er of meiiilHn>> that can 1h» apiH)inted to 
the council; 

• Specifying legislative liurticipation on S-ITC'C; and 

• Ito(|uiring the leglslatuiv to review the .state plan. 



While the federal law does not require SJTCC to submit copies of 
its proposed plans to the legislature, almost one-half of the state 
legislatures do receive these documents. Tliese plans are distributed 
by different mechanisms: 

• Legislative committees (Arkansas, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, 
New York, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tfennessee, Tfexa^. 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming); 

• The senate president and the speaker of the house 
(Alabama, Florida, New Jersey, and Rhode Island); 

• Each member of the legislature (Mississippi ami Tbnnes- 
see); and 

• Legislative staff (California). 



Does the PolicymaMng Role of SJTCC 
Coincide ^'^dth Legislative Concerns? 



SJTCCs have made important contributions to the development 
of JTPA employment and training policy in the states. But is the 
work of the council something legislators should participate in and 
monitor? The answer will vary according to legislature and level of 
issue (state or local) raised in council ciebate."^ In a recent review, 32 
states identified a wide array of problems and issues (see Table 8). 
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Tkble 8. Issues Raised by State Job Training 
(Coordinating Committees 




1) Reach/Scope of Services: 

• Providing adequate support services; 

• Transporting clients to training centers; 

• Serving welfare clients; 

• Setting performance standards; 

• Solving the •'creating" problem (i.e., serving the job ready applicants 
in order to meet the specified performance goals). 

2) Organization/Management: 

• Designing an agency to administer JTPA programs; 

• Working the local private industr>' councils; 

• Allocating the 8 percent education monies. 

3) Budget/Accounting: 

• DeleiTTiining uses for the discretionarj' funds; 

• Securing enougli funds for proj^^^m purposes; 

• Insuring independent data collection; 

• Detenuining whether to carry over funds into the next program year 

4) Jurisdiction: 

• Defining service delivery area boundaries; 

• Resolving conflicts between urban and rural deliver^' areas; 

• Deciding whether state or local governments should ha\ c conlnul o\ or 
discretionary funds; 

• Deciding to cooniinate with other agencies sudi as employment ser 
vice, welfare, and vocational education. 



.Source. Diane Massell, ' Legislative Participation on the State Ticiining 
Coordinating Council " unpublished paper (Washington. D.C.: 
National Conference of State Legislatures, 1984). 



State le^slatures have addressed many of the same issues in 
governance, program and fiscal accountability, and coordination of 
services^ as the councils have. During the 1983-84 session, le^latures 
initiated new state programs to meet hard-to-serve clients, yoath, 
dislocated worKei^s, and other special populations. Maryland, for 
example, enacted a $2 million tnining bill to provide support serv ices 
for clients i'ecei\ mg classroom training. Other states introduced le^s- 
lation to provide matching funds for JTFA, or to direct existing JTPA 
progi-ams to meet certain goals and state needs. Tlie Michigan LegLs 
lature enacted a provision for participation under JTPA. The state 
established criteria for participation by the economically disadvan 
taged and unemployed, and for selection of service providers. 
Alabama, Flonda, Hawaii, and Mississippi addressed administmtive 
concerns by reorganizing state agencies or by specifying an agency 
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to administer JTPA, California and Maryland passed legislation that 
uses SJTGC to help develop and coordinate their new state training 
programs. 

There is a broad overlap, then, between the activities of legisla- 
tures and the work of the state councils. Tliat is why legislative par- 
ticipation on the councils ca^i be an miportant policy tool. In addition 
to making sure that information reaches the statehouse in an unbi- 
ased fashion, direct and ongoing participation provides legislators 
with a rare opportunity to incorporate their concerns into the i)olicy 
process before remedial state legislation becomes necessary, SJTCC 
may prove a useful tool to complement legislative planning and over- 
sight activity, and to insure that new state programs are coordinated 
with JTPA. Because the various partners in the employment and 
trauiing delivei7 system and related service agencies sit on the coun- 
cil, it has great potential for building political coalitions and develop- 
ing a conceited effort to develop an efficient employment and 
(mining system. 



Thble 9. Legislative Questions for Oversight of SJTCC 

• How are legislators appointed to SJTCC? 

• What committee structure does SJTCC use? Does this complement or 
paiallcl legislative committee structure? 

• Arc SJTCC ip^etings open and advertised in advance? (Is tlie legislatuix; 
informed?) 

• How docs a state's conflict of interest law apply to membership on 
SJTCC? 

• What role docs SJTCC take in recommending the distribution of funds 
not subject to the JTPA formula? 

• Hcis S.JTCC begun integrating informat.on on economic, in(lustr>, and 
local market conditions in the state? 

• How are the various SJ1€C reports studios, and rccommeiuLuums 
reviewed l)y the legislature? 

• Are these recommendations useful for reforming or revising state sta 
tutes in human resource policy"? 



Source: National Conference of State Legislatures, 198(). 
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IV 



Using JTPA to 
Coordinate 
Opportunities for 
Employment 



Introduction 

Some job training policies have succeeded in diminishing wel- 
fare rolls, reducing school di-nout rates, and combating youth unem- 
ployment. Tliese policies have had one common element: a strong 
focus on Uie sijstenmtic ddivenj of sciences. They have overcome the 
tendency to use new public dollars to cre%te special employment 
preparation programs for easily identifiable populations — dislocate^ 
worke."^, teenage parents, or the handicapped. These same policies 
also are nelping p'tates develop a more skilled and educated work- 
force to conf ^-ont rapidly changing technology and the increasingly 
competitive international marketplace. 
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An example of this new intercst in aligned sei-vices is found in the 
purpose attached to Minnesota's Omnibus Jobs Act passed in 1985: 

The legislature finds that, to maximize productivity of 
human i-esourccs and economic opportunity within the stiite 
of Minnesota, it is necessary to streamline and cooixiinate 
the state's employment, training, and income maintenance 
programs and to set new priorities so that state government 
miglit better achieve its goal of helping its citizens realize the 
dignity of a paycheck and achieve economic independence. 
Further, the legislature finds it necessary to act swiftly and 
decisively to achieve the dual goal of lowering the unem- 
ployment rate among the people of this state and decreas- 
ing the income maintenance caseloi^d that is at once a 
reflection of the difficulties challenging some and a burden 
that must be borne by all. 

WJiat State Legislators Can Do 

In the last few years, ^tate legislatures have come under inci eas- 
ing pressure to make rcst)inc;es available for education, welfare, and 
job training programs— all of which affect employment policy. Tnis 
need has been escalated by the fiscal constraints brought on by the 
recent recession and the shift of responsibility for social programs 
from the federal government to the state s. The fiscal overload is 
beginning to raise serious questions about the role state government 
should play in the human resource side of employment policy. This 
siluatiim also i:: r:iaking states consider options to coordinate their 
policies more effectivel.v. One option Ls to develop a more sj^tematic 
delivery of services. 

Because state legis ators have authority over how dollars are 
spent, ihey are in a crucial role for developing mo -e effective, effi 
cient human resource programs that affect the employabiiity of theii 
states citizens. By rs^ising questions about how resources are allo- 
cated to meet the need for sei-x ices, legislators can change policy. 

This chapter raises a series of questions about how core policies 
can be delivered more systematically to meet a variety of employ- 
ment training needs. 
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Tliis chapter focuses on five central issues: 



• Who should be served? 

• How will training and skills be provuied? 

• What kinds of support services (stipends, childcare, and 
the like) are needed for successful completion of a 
program? 

• How are those trained placed in job^ 

• What is the role of the state in job creation? 

For many states, JTPA is a key policy state legislatures use to 
bring iiome order and strategy to the many available resources that 
can help prepare people for employment. 



Who Should Be Served? 



A mryor issue in determining a state strategy for JTPA is decid- 
ing who will be eligible for the program *^nd how that eligibility will 
be coordinated with other policies that ultimately lead to employ- 
ment. For most states, these strategies will differ depending on 
whether the program is for the economically disadvantaged (JTPA, 
Title II-A) or the dislocated worker (JTPA, Title III), 

Economically Disadvantaged 

T^e term economically disadvantaged covers a variety of needs 
for employment training One state identified 11 possible targ* ♦ 
groups (see Table 10). In fact, for all states, JTPA funding can be 
stretched to cover only a small percentage of the eligible population. 
One problem facing states is to determine how and on whom JTPA 
funds are to be spent. This problem is complicated by the fact that 
the federal law limits the state*s authority in this matter by observ- 
ing that nothing shall **affect local discretion concerning the selec- 
tion of eligible participants or service providers** [Sec, 121(aXl)]^ 

A variety of mechanisms permit states to persuade PICs to serve 
specific populations by using the state council, governor*s plan, or 
purpose of state enabling le^lation to:^ 
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• Establish priority groups for service; 

• Require proportional seiTice to a percentage of the eligi- 
ble population; 

• Hold set-asides for education and older workers on the 
state level. >\ind specific projects as an Incentive to PICs 
to serve target groups; 

• Tie in perfoimance standards and 6 percent incen- 
tive/sanction grants to target populations. 

While these points are all in operation in some form, largely by 
executive order, the Department of Libor has not audited enough 
programs to determine if these attempti^ at state targeting are in 
compliance with the law. 

Another mechanism is to align related state policy— education, 
welfare, unemployment insurance— eligibility requirements so as to 
provide PICs with incentives for sei-ving tai^jet groups. T!iis approach 
is especially useful where related policies can provide JTI^A match- 
ing funds or support, sei-vices and administrative costs to supplement 
the JTPA-imposed operating lunits. St<ite legislators generally control 
a larger pool of JTPA-related services or employment preparr.tion 
services than what a state's JTPA allotment provides. In fact, coor- 
dinatoig JTPA tvlated policies can allow stale lefjislatures to have a 
major impact on JTPA pwgram o}}emiion. 

Tkble 10. Economically Disadvantaged Conditions Identified 
by One State in JTPA, Title II-A EligibUity 



• At-risk youths (dropouts and potential Jropouts); 

• Women and minorities; 

• Public assistance recipients; 

• Teenage mothers; 

• Older workers; 

• Displaced homemakers; 

• Single heads of hoitseholds; 

• Offenders and ex-offendei>;; 

• Itofugees; 

• Dislocated workers; 

• Othei^;. 



.St>urce. liobert F. Cook et al. Statv U n l ImphnnentatUm of the Job lYaiih 
i)i(j I\trtucrslup Act (liockville. Md.: Wostat, Inc.. May lOsU). 
3-23. 
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Dislocated Woy^ko^ 



It is much easier to tai-get dislocated worker programs since 'jtates 
receive Title III dollaiT). Tlie federal law broadly defines a dislocated 
worker as an individual who can meet one oi three conditions (see 
Table 11). States can adapt this definition to their nmis. In Wiscon- 
sin, the state legislative auditor examined the governor's Title III pro- 
gmm and arffj.ed for a gieater legislative role in distributing funds fur 
dislocated workers. Tlie auditor also recommended that the Legisla- 
Uiw statutorily define a dislocated worker progn^^n, which was done 
by using the administrative rules review proca>s. In Iowa, the 
General Assembly i^assed legiblation ex])anding the fedoinl definition 
of a dislocated worker to include disi)laced homemakers, 

A displaced homemakor is: 

an individual who has worked in the home i)rovi(iing uni)aid 
servicr- to family membei"s, who is experiencing, or is 
exi)ectv,d to experience, difficulty in obtaining full employ- 
ment or who is or has been dependent on public assistance 
on behalf of depen lent children in the home. 

Iowa's definition of dLsphced homemaker fits the fedciTil require 
mont of one's having had previous job benefits. 

Table 11. Definmg a Dislocated Worker 

JTPA (lefiiKvs a dislocated worker in Section 302 iis an indi\ idual who 
has l)cen: 

• tcrniinatcd or laid off i)t htts recciMni a notice of teiiuination or lay off 
from cmpk)>mcnt, ks cligiole foi or has cxhaastcd entitlement tt) unem 
pluyment eompensition, cuui is likel> to return to the previous industo 
or occupation; 

• terminated or ha^ received a notice of termination of emplo> mcnt, iis a 
result of any permanent closure of a plant or facility; or 

• long-term employed with limited opportunities for empbvment or ivcni 
ployment in the same or a similar oenipation in the area in which such 
nulniduals reside, mtluding an> other individuals vvho ma> have sub 
stantial barrieis to employment by ixnusons of age. 



Souive. U.S, Congivs^s P.L.07 300, JobTniiningl^artnenship Act, Section 302. 



Note that the process of expanding the eligibility group can 
diffuse the effect of the limited amount of money for the program. 

States can use several other means to target JTPA dollars for dis- 
located workers: 

• Tbrget special industries, occupations, or geographical 
areiis througli state eligibility requirements; 

• Fund programs on a project basis related to state-level 
targeting; 

^ Use unemployment insui^ance compensation dollm^ as the 
state match for Title III dollars. 

Finally, a legislator interested in dislocated workers within his dis- 
trict should encourage the governor to apply for the U.S. secretary 
of labor's discretionary funds to put a program in his district. 



How Are Training and Skills Provided? 



States have a variety of organizations, both public and private, 
capable of conducting job training programa The most obvious is the 
public school system— especially secondary and posLsecoiulary voca- 
tional education programs. JTPA uses a different strategy than the 
education system in teaching skills for employment. The .ITPA 
strategy focuses on performance-based contracting. 

Role of Perforrnance-Based Contracting 

Under JTPA, the state or PIC, depending on which one is the 
a(hninisti'ator of the monies, selecti> an education agenc> or training 
institution by use of a fixed-price or cost-reimbursement contract. 
Tlie contract specifies results according to performance standards 
Jind against which contractor performance can be evaluated. 
Perforii^ancr* ua^d contracts are usually tied to the ability to place 
individuals in jobs. 
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The California Legislature specified the administrative arninge 
ments for performance-bjised contracting in slate law: 

• For education semces, full payment would not he earned 
until the recipient successfully completes the education 
program;^ 

• For job training, full payment would not be earned until 
the participant is retained on an unsubsidized job for 180 
(lays. (Thirty percent is withheld pending completion of 
the 180-(lay employment period); 

• Pmvidei-s of training can receive partial payment for ser- 
vices to participants who fail to complete prognims. 

The pmcess of developing perfomiance baM»(5 contracting is a 
common stumbling block between IMCs and local education agencies 
iir community colleges. For many public cducatoi^, the emphasis on 
outcome for program participation repixvsents a challenge to their 
normal pattern of openition, i\Ni)eciully when teaching economically 
dihiulvantaged indi\iduals. Rinhermore, the level of funding under 
JTPA is often too small to seem worth the effort of contract 
negotiation. 

l>cgislatoi>>, huwever, can use performance b«used contracting in 
their districts and even .states tus a cnule yardstick to judge w hether 
the public eduaition .system mect.s the education and training needs 
of the JTI^A-eligible populations. 

Tijpe of Tiuining 

In theory, the type of training institutions cho.sen should match 
JTPA pnjgi-am enmllees' needs for educ-ation an(i training. (Althougli 
the law (loeb not requiiv this gixul human ivsource planning suggests 
that this strategy should appear in the PIC plams). Table 12 list-s the 
most common types of training used in the first full year of on^ra. 
tion of JTPA. Tliose people most in need usually enroll in Jassroom 
pix)grams to receive basic as well as vocational skilLs. Those able to 
enter the labor market u.sually are tniined on the job or are given job- 
search assistance. 
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Uniform Credentials Across Fivgrams 



State poliQ'inakers are concerned about the quality of JTPA- 
funded training programs and how thai tiaauin^ relates to that con- 
ducted with public education monies. Tliis will be an issue esixjcially 
when the emphasis is on short-term over long-term training, partic- 
ularly where both programs prepare individuals for the same jobs. In 
some states, le^latures have ameliorated differences between pro- 
grams, such as apprenticeship versus cooperative vocation?] educa- 
tion, that compete for the same jobs as those for .ITPA trainees. 

Hible 12. Program .Enrollment in JTPA, 
Title II-A for Program Year 1984 

Percentage of 



TVpe of TVaining Enroliees 

Cliussroom :]8'ii 
On-the-job 22 
.Job-search tussistance 2! 
Work experience 8 
Other scrviccj? 10 



MVix-entnges are rounded off to tlie next higluvst number. 



Source. Einplt)>nient and Thuning Administration, T.S. Depanmeiii kX 
bibor, "Summai^' of .lob lYaining Longitudinal Survey Data fi)r 
JTPA Title 11-A Enrollments and Tbrminatious During Prognmi 
Year 1984." 

Coordination with Public Education 

'Hie extent to which tlie Jll^A s>'stem uses public education insti- 
tutions niises (|uestions concerning how well both are being used. 

A recent survey shows that the public secondary and postsecond- 
ai> education systems may be the primary recipients of JTPA train 
ing dollars,** There are several rejLsons for this choice. The publi. 
education system is a mtyor provider of vocational skills. Since many 
JTPA participants need basic skills instniction, the public school sys- 
tem is a logical recipient of these funds. 
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In some service deliveiy areas, coniniuiiity colleges have been 
designated by the PIC as the JTPA athiiinistnitive entity and grant 
recipient. 

'Hie law recognizes and mandates a injyor mle for the public edu- 
cation system: 

Appropriate education agencies in the semce delivciy area 
shall be provided the opportunity to provide education ser- 
vices, unless the administrative entity dcmonstnites that 
alternative agencies or organizations would l)e morc effective 
or would have greater potential to enhance the participants 
continued occupational and career growth (Sec. l()7(c)). 

Private tniining institutions and community-based oi^ganizations 
(CBOs) are aLso eligible for JTPA tniining funds. For example, the 
Michigan Legislature passed a law to pmmote the deliveiy of s^i-vices 
by CBOs under the act. 

Identifying the resources being used for tmining can be difficult 
.since they are commingled with education progi^ams. In Minnesota, 
for axample, the governor's office has identified over .uite and 
federal education program.s that can be combined with ^ TPA funds 
for a variety of purposes and for a broad range of eligible 
participants. 

The act gives few clues about how to bring .state education and 
job training polLcie.s into agreement, lb date, few .states have 
pn)vicled technical Jissistiuice on thi.s Lssuc.*" Few, if any, states have 
.set up the neccssiiry information and accc siting systems to assess 
the impact of the targeted JTPA dollai-s on tniinees or the public 
education system. 

I>egLslatoi>> .should be prepared for intiuiries fn)m a v-ariety of edu 
cation oi-ganizations .seeking JTPA funding since there probabl> uill 
be local competitive bidding for the.Se dollars. 
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Vocational Ediicatiorc Coonlination 



Vocational educalion programs and policies aix? an obvious ixiinl 
for coordination with JTPA programs and policies. In the Carl D. i\?r- 
kiu^ Vocational Education Act» Congi-ess atlempted to pmmolc this 
coordination by a series of rcciuirementh lo have SITCC and the fed- 
enilly funded slate advisory council for vocational education jointly 
comment on each other's [)lans as well ju> on provisions for joint 
menil)eii>hip amon/; gix>ups. The Perkins Act also amended the regu- 
lations to JTPA to encxjurage performance contracting for youth pn) 
grams by vocational education institutions. 

These efforts are largely .symbolic since most fiuuiing for voca- 
tional education is .still a state and local effort. Several .states — 
Illinois, Kentucky, and North Carolina, for exiunple - have begiui 
legislative .studies to ermine how these two related policies cim be 
coordinateci to opemte more effectively. 

Ushuj the S R^rcent Monies 

lA»gislaturc»s can use the 8 peirent .set iiside monies in Title II A 
to counlinate stale educatii)n and job training iKjlities. The.se monies 
have a variety of uses: 

• 'IXventy percent aix* to be spent on technical :u<Jstance, 
professional development, and other aeiivities to foster 
coordination between the .state education and job tmin- 
ing .system; 

• Eiglity peitent are to Ix^ spent on c(K/i)erative agivement^s 
between the .state education agency selected to 
administer the funds and SDA.s. (An ccjual match is 
retjuired of non-.ITPA ie.sources for every .ITPA dollar.) 

niesc' funds aw iX!lativel> five fmm other spending reiiuirenicnLs 
under JTPA. Performance standards are not applied to their use. 
IXventy five percent of those receiving sei'vices need nut \k econinn 
itall> disiulNantaged. The match requirement.*> are liberal, using in 
kiiuJ sen ices and other feileral funils if pcnnitted muK i the .statute 
goM'rning the fmuU and are more a mechanism foi iiusuringcounli 
nation than for niising money." 
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Slates can use a variety of strale©es to dLstribule these funds by 
either specifying priorities througli an RFP (request for proposal) 
pmccss or distributing the money by fonnula to SDAs. In California, 
the Lcgishiture specified that the state superintendent of |)ublic 
irstruclion use these funds for the training and education of AFDC 
ix»cii)ients. hi Wisconsin, the Legislature mandated that at least 50 
percent of these monies be spent on dropo»-cS or potential dmpouls. 

Summer Youth Monies 

Title li-B of TA contains monies to provide Tor summer youth 
pn)granis. These funds are distributed to the states by formula and 
then to SDAs, where they are administered. Tliey are ^or a variety 
of programs for economically dis«idvantagcd youth anc. can be used 
for 14- and lo-year-olds who have certam needs. Table ]3 lists the 
bmad range of activities that the summer program monies can fend, 
lliese uses have many relationships to the public education sj'stem. 
hi 'IVxjLs the sunuuer youth monies are used to combine university- 
or college-biLsed education and work experience with support scr 
vices in an eight-week dropout prevention effort for economically 
disiuivantaged 14- and 15-year-olds. 

Hible 13. Uses of JTPA Summer Youth Monies 

• H;isiraiul remedial eclucaiion; 

• Institutional trainiiig; 

• On-the-job training; 

• Work v.-.<pericnce prognuns; 

• Kmployinent coujiseling; 

• Occupational train^UtJ proparati{)n for work: 

• Outreach and enw)li:«cnt activities; 

• EmployabllUy ;Lssessmcnt: 

• .lob referral and placement; 

• .Job reach and job club activities; 

• Any other activity designed to emplo.v eligible iiuihiduals or prepare 
them for, and place thennn.job.s; 

• Sui)iK)rt ser\ict\s necc.v>itr> to enable in(li\iduaLs to participate in the 
prograsu. 



Source: JTPA, Title II-H. Si>ction 252. 
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Other State Training and Education P)vgranfis 



Another strategy is to create a series of progi-ams to complement 
JTPA activities. State administrators often create special programs 
such as customized job training with monies available from federal 
or state vocational education dollars. 

Other programs are established througli a variety or law^ or legal 
authority. Recently, programs such as Illinois' Prairie State 2000 
Fund, Iowa's New Industrial Jobs TVaining Act, Kentucky's Bluegrass 
State Skills Corporation, and Massachusetts' Bay State Skills Corpo- 
ration have been developed to provide monies for training in both 
public and private state institutions. Both Minnesota and Washing- 
ton have similar programs in law. It is not uncommon to find these 
programs containing tax incentives for training. The use of tax incen- 
tives represents a de facto training policy for a state. Le^lators may 
want to ask their state job training coordinating councils to prepare 
a list of such progi-ams. 



What Support Services Are Needed 
to Successfully Complete a Program? 



A key measure in creating a systematic state human resource 
policy is the extent to which JTI^A programs are coordinated with a 
variety of income-maintenance and other support serv ices, such as 
transportation and chiklcare, to keep participants in training pro- 
gi-ams. Legislators, with their ability to change state law and regula- 
tion, are key actors in coordinating these programs. As a rule of 
thumb, the more a imining pivgram is targeted to serve t^ie econom- 
ically disadvantaged, the g)mter the need for siip}X)rt sewices. 

JTPA allows up to 15 percent of an SDAs Title II-A training dol- 
hm x**or support services. A recent study by the U.S. Genentl 
Accounting Office has indicated, however, that many SDAs are 
spending less than the minimum level allowed.*- Tlie most common 
support services are transportation and chiklcare. Some SDAs are 
using the money for needs-based payments. 
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Another common strategy is to provide other state and local 
agencies assistance directly or tlvrouf^i agi-eenicntb at no cost 1 ..o 
of the most common areas for such coordination are siaio wcl- 
nux2/AFDC progiTimb and the states unempk)>ment inburance com- 
pensation system. 

State Welfare Policy 

The Job 'R-aining I\irtnei>)hip Act clearly requires a btate to cum 
dinate job tmmmg and welfare polic>. One evaluation criterion is the 
performance standard that shows a measured reduction in welfare 
dependeno' for progiTim participants [Sec. 10()(aX2)]. Section 502 of 
JTPA also requires work incentive (WIN) programs to coordinate 
their activities with a state's JTPA activities. 

Welfiire policj', tis with all income-support nrogi^ms, is a complex 
army of federal and state laws and regulations. Althougli a variety 
of general relief and refugee ai>sistance progi^ms in operation are 
state-specific. Table 14 list.s fou" federal progi-ams and summarizes 
the basic charactenstics of the programs as they are a^'ailable to 
states. 

While there has been a gi'eat deal of activity to coordinate state 
welfare and job training policies, this has happened with little 
mvolvenient b^ the legislatures. A 1984 NCSL suiTey shows that only 
SL\ states had any legLslati /e activitv to coordinate these two policies. 
Tlie low number suggests thct legislative ovei>>iglit in this area is lag 
ging. (In some states, however, legal changes ma> not be needed.) 
Many states are looking at 1987 as a ke>^ year for welfare reforiu in 
their legislatures. 

Grant viivei-sion is one of the mure cicative examples of training 
and welfare coordination. This process diverts the indi , idual s AFDC 
payment and provides a JTPA based stipend to a private employer 
who h'nvs the JTPA-eligible individual for an on-the-job training pro- 
gram. The Florida Legislature amended state laws to allow such 
divei-sion by establishing the Public Assistance Productivity Act. 
Florida's progi-am, called ^^TiTide" Cn-ade Welfare for Work), also 
includes state and federal empk)>ment tax credits, llie progi-am thus 
encourages private employei-s to hire AFDC recipients by combining 
i-xisting resources and offering financial incentives for employing 
individuals commonly overlooked. 



Thble 14. Summary of JTP/ .-Related Federal Welfare Programs 



Functions 
and 

Programs Service 

Food Stamps • Monthly food 
stamp allot- 
ment (varies 
by household 
size, income, 
and some- 
times, geo- 
graphic 
location) 



Eligibility Governance 



Factors 
to 

Consider 



Work 

Incentive 

Program 



Aid to 

Families 

with 

Dependent 
Children 



* Low-income * 
households 
that meet fed- 
eral standards 



Administered • Work rcquirc- 
by the federal ments are 
government increasing 



• Certain work « State and • Senrxate 



• Skills training • 
and job place^ 
menl; other 
support ser- 
vices such as 
transportation 



requirements 
must be met 
by most adults 



Recipients of 
Aid to Fami- 
lies with 
Dependent 
Children 



local welfare 
offices deter- 
mine eligibil' 
ity and issue 
benefits 

• Administered 
jointly by 
Slate welfare 
and employ- 
ment ser\ice 



• Financial 
assistance 
(benefits vary 
by state) 



• Most 
recipients are 
required to 
register for 
'he Work 
Incentive 
Program 



• Lx)W-inconie • 
families 
(defined by 
the state) 
with childrcn 
under 16 or 18 
years of age 

• Low-income 
families with 
unemployed 
parent (state 
option) 



Administered 
by state wel* 
fare agency or 
human service 
agency 



* In some 
states^ coun« 
ties share in 
administration 
locally 



screening and 

assessment 

process 



• Few recipients 
served 
because of 
limited funds 

• Targeting of 
occupations 
and training 
investment 
arc important 

* Separate 
screening and 
employability 
assessment 
process 

* Work require- 
ments arc 
increasing and 
arc not neces- 
sarily related 
to skills 
development 

•Thrg'^ting of 
growth occu- 
pations and 
training 
investments 
to attn^ct 
and enable 
recipients to 
commit train- 
ing and job 
placement 
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Thble 14» (Continued) 



Functions 
and 

Programs Service 

Aid to 

Families 

with 

Dependent 
Children 



Eligibility Governance 



Supplemental 

Security 

Income 



• Financial 
jissistance 
(uniform fed- 
ctm benefiU; 
that states may 
supplement) 



• l^w-inconie 
oldcrly, dis- 
abled, and 
the blind 



Factors 
to 

Consider 

• I)ei>cnding 
on eligibility 
criteria, sup- 
|)ort se; . ice 
icsources may 
augment those 
available 
under JTPA 



• States can 
elect: 

-Full federal • 
administnition 
of basic bene- 
fits, and state 
administ ratio; 
of state 

supplements ^ 

-Full state 
administration 



Pxjcipients 
automatically 
referred to 
vocational 
rehabilitation 
for iissossmont 

Sepanue 
screening and 
employahiliiy 
assessment 
process 



Source. Aclapted from States Job lYainimj Cuurdinating ConncU Hand 
booh on Implementing the Job Ttxi hung Rirtnef^hip Act (VVjishing- 
ton, D.C.: National Governon>' Association, April 1983), pp. 15-17. 
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Maryland not only has adopted AFDC grant diveiision programs 
but also has established a modified form of WIN called the Employ- 
ment Initiatives Program. Tliis differs from WIN not only in the mbc 
of employment development services provided, job seaix;h and work 
experience, but also in provision of mo.v stale resources. Through 
extensive evaluation. Mainland has found the program successful. 
The legislature recently created the Office of Welfare Employment 
Policy to further this type of program. 

Experiencing continued rates of higli unemployment, Oregon has 
taken a different approach. Smce monies to supplemeiit federal sup- 
port programs are difficult to find, a special committee of the legis- 
latiu'e did an extensive oversight uf current job training and welfare 
prngi^ams instead of developing new ones." The committee came up 
with three major suggestions that can ^pply to oversiglit in other 
states. First, it drafted a bill to require the state's Adult Family Ser- 
Mces Division to provide childcare to AFDC clients enrolled in JTPA 
training, as well Jis nil othei' JTI^A Irahiees once JTPA support sei-vice 
funds become unavailable. Second, it drafted a bill to stop the state 
welfaie assistance agency from restricting the availability of training 
for AFDC recipients by requiring that they conduct six months of 
work search before enrolling in JTPA training programs. Third, it 
noted the need for a thorougli analysis of state welfare job seareh 
and training rules. These bills, however, failed to pass. 

Involvement in coordinating welfare and training policies can 
have political liabilities. First, the agencies coordinating these pro- 
grams may not cooperate. Another polit al problem is that many 
advocates of welfare policj' see income-sup|X)rt programs as an 
entitlement. Coordination with training, especially b> diverting the 
funds for OJT, is seen as an infringement on an individual's rights. 

Other states, Mass<ichusetts and Pennsylvania, for example, have 
adopted extensive training programs for welfare recipients. Tlie Mas- 
sachusetts program, called Choices, Ivas successfully placed several 
thousand welfare re»cipients in jobs. Pregram figures from 1984 show 
that the av'erage individual income from a Choices job wa^ $19,700 
compared with the average individual AFDC gi^ant of $4,300. More- 
over, 77 pere^ent of the placements are women. (Eigliteen percent are 
women with children under a<^e six.) 



More recently, in the 1985 legjslative session, California and Min- 
nesota have parsed extensive wehare and training reform packages. 
The Minnesota law. Omnibus Jobs Act, collapses a variety of state 
and federal training programs under the same umbrella agency. The 
California law. Greater Avenues to Independence, requires JTPA 
funds to be used to serve AFDC recipients and make training a man- 
datory requirement. As of thjs writing, both laws are so new that the 
regulations have not been finalized. It appears, however, that given 
escalating welfare costs and the limited funds available to states, the 
California and Minnesota programs are the vanguard of future state 
policies. 

Unemployment Compensation 

The unemployment system can be a major source of income for 
participants in training programa Created by the Social Security Act 
of 1935, this program is financed by employer contributions. The 
iwent recession put a heavy demand on the system, creating a 
shortfall of funds in many states. Tlie issue of benefit standards is 
well known to state legislators familiar with union and business lob- 
bying on this issue. 

Unemployment insurance (UI) recipients enrolled in Title II-A pro- 
gnuns must receive a waiver from the state's work test in order to 
participate in JTPA-funded programs. In some states, where the 
waiver is ofteTi a hard-fouglit legislative battle, program administra- 
wis may attjOipJ, to delay the waiver or not notify participants of 
their eligibility for JTPA programs. 

In Title III programs, the federal JTPA law presents a blanket 
waiver of the work test. For a variety of administrative reasons, a 
form of program creaming may result. Since UI monies can be used 
as a form of in-kind match, UI recipients may appear more attractive 
to employers than the more seriously unemployed who have 
exhausted their benefits."'' 

Two questions can guide legislators interested in cooixlinating 
their state's JTPA and unemployment compensation policies. First, 
what Is the state's unemployment rate? Tlie higlier the rate, the more 
likely recipients will exhaust their benefits before finding employ- 
ment. It may make sense to enroll the jobless in retraining programs 
during this period. Second, since by federal law states must permit 
recipients to participate in training programs^ how many actually are 
doing so? Answering this qut;stion will alK the legislature to evalu- 
ate to what extent the state administration is encouraging or dis- 
couraging UI participants to enter training programs. 
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Otfie}' State-Funded Support for 
Program Participation 

Another approach the le^slature n:ay use is simply to appropri- 
ate funds for support services Maryland appropriated $2 million for 
support services but capped the week{y training allowance an 
individual can receive to no more than $100. In an effort to target 
parents, especially women, the California Legislature set aside $6 
million of the state's social service block grant to match dollar for dol- 
lar the amount PICs spend on chikicare under Title II-A. 



How Are Trainees Placed in Jobs? 



Labor exchange is matching individuals seeking employment to 
job openings. Most activity in labor exchange takes place without 
government participation. Particularly hard-to-place individuals 
(chronically unemployed or economically disadvantaged) may require 
some government assistance. TVaditionally, labor exchange has 
involved two areas of policy; the adequacy of labor market informa- 
tion (LMI) systems and the success of government agencies — in par- 
ticular the state employment security commission or employment 
service — to perform labor exchange. More recently, state vocational 
education laws are focusing on this process as an indicator of pro- 
gram success. 

What Is Labor Market Infoimatiov? 

Labor market information deals with supply and demand issues 
for occupations Good LMI data not only identify geographical and 
occupational areas of growth and decline, but also assess the impact 
of occupations on individuals, industries, and communities. LMI data 
are needed not only for employment and training but also for other 
areas of policy such as education, in particular vocational education. 
A good state LMI system allows the interchange of information on 
occupational preparation and growth among agencies as well as 
among naf ional and regional data sourcea Accomplishing this inter- 
change requires coordination among a variety of state agencies, 
wliich is often difficult. A recent review of state policies suggests sbc 
ways to achieve this outcome:^^ 
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• Establishing common planning and service boundaries; 

• Creating common advisory or policy structures; 

• Making organizational mechanisms for joint planning and 
conflict resolution; 

• Establishing set-asides for joint projects; 

• Providing cost-sharing arrangements; and 

• Colocating staff within common offices or service 
locations. 

This coordination does not need le^biative intervention to occun 
hi Illinois, for example, the governor's office of planning established 
major objectives for LMI: 

• Aralyze, improve, and expand collection methodologies; 
and 

• Promote standaixiization of classification and consistency 
of LMI systems. 

Many state executive branches have similar plans in effect. In 
other states, legislatures may find that the need for good LMI systems 
is secondary to an agency administrator's desire not to coordinate 
pragrams. Appendix B lists 14 questions legislators can ask their pro- 
gram administrators to deal with LMI issues in their state. 

Funded jointly by federal vocational education and JTPA monies 
0 ^ State Occupational Information Coordinating Council (SOICC) 
another resource available to states. SOICC is responsible for coor- 
dinating data on job availability and placement. Putting tliis mandate 
into effect, however, may require legislative action to cut through 
definitional differences and other adminibtrati\e issues among state 
agencies 

Performing Labor Eccchange 

Many state agencies such as vocation?J reliabilitation, secondary 
and postsecondar> education, and coirections are responsible for 
labor exchange. Under the JTPA system, for dislocated workers or 
the unemployed in general, the key agency is the state employment 
service (ES). In most states, ES also is responsible for administermg 
the work test for unemployment insurance progi^ms. Often, ES also 
has the authority to contract with SDAs and other state agencies, 
such as welfare, to provide services. 
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More than nO yeans ago, the fe(!eral Wagiier-Feyser Act estab 
li&hed the employment benice function. I^giblatoi^ sluHild be par 
ticularly attentive to Section 4: 

hi order to obtain the benefits of nppmprintioi\s apportioned 
under Section 5 [of this Act], a state shall, thmugh its legis- 
lature, accept the provisions of the Act and designate or 
authorize the creation of a state agency vested with all 
power's necessary to cooi)enUe with the United States 
Employment Service under this Act. 

ThLs section specifically gives legislators the authurit> to decide 
in which state agency the employment service function should be 
...)used as well as to have the option of co:;lracting this function to 
a third party. A state legislature can play a mj\jor role in allocating 
KS resources.*' 

The Job 1^-aining Partnership Act also produced the fii-st major 
amendments in the r>0-year histoo of the Wigner I\ijber Act bj man 
dating a cooixlinated planning procL:>s between ES and the staters 
JTPA plan. Most states are oi-ganizing the plans on an SDA basis, 
which should facilitate the pooling of some resources. Another 
change in the Waguer-Peyser Act gave discretional monies to the 
governor to provide incentives foi coordinating job training and job 
placement activities more closelj. The legislature ma> want to find 
out how these funds (often referred to by state ES administ. itors as 
10 percent monies) are being used in the state. 

Job placement can be done with other state resources, paiticu 
larly a stiUes investment in vocational educatiou programs. Some 
stales are using job placement iu> a criteiion fui evaluating voaitional 
education pn)gi*<un perfonnancc. Florida h<ts established a new voca 
tional education law with funding tied *.o progi-am completion and 
placement. This law is mntrovei^^ial and maj be subject to revision 
in future sessions of the LegislutureJ" 
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What Is the State's Role in Job Creation? 



Every state has established policies that affect the climate for 
employment within its boixlers. The policies can range from t<ix 
structure for businesses to workforce preparation. The creation of 
these policies often is politically chai:ge(l, e>pedall> whe.t subsidies 
to individuals are involved. 

.ITPA does not go iis far as its predecessor, CETA, in directly fund- 
ing employment opportunitiea In fact, JTPA specifically limits this 
activity. JTPA, however, d jes permit its funds to be used for 
employment-generating activity: 

• Public relations, promotion, and marketing of job training 
participants and sei-vicos to empioyeis; 

• Labor market surveys; 

Coordination of job training with economic development; 

• Providing employen with information about programs; 
and 

• Offering innovative aciivities that increase job opportuni* 
ties for cliems.*" 

States have been mvolved in a variety of other activities iu pmtect 
or provide employment opportunities for individuals: 

• Public sonyicc cmploymenL hi Vermont, the General 
Assembly approved $5.3 million in bonds targeted for 
areas with unomployment above 6 percent for more than 
six months, llie money will bo used to create jobs to 
improve ihe state's capital assets (for exiuaple, parks), 

• Worksharhng. At least sk stiites (Arizona, California, 
Florida, Maryland, Oregon, and Washington) permit par- 
tial unemployment compensiition to be paid to employees 
who have suffered cutbacks in their work week. 

• Employee oionership, Tliis involves framing business 
policy to assist employees in buying companies or facto- 
ries about to be closed. At least seven states (California, 
Delaware, Michigim, New Jei*sey, Ohio, I\3nnsylvania, and 
West Virginia) have begun this process. 
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Phmt-closinii legislation, Tlie riglitof employees to know 
about employer decisions to close factories or planus is a 
controversial policy. Mainland has pjissed a law that set*s 
up voluntaiy giiideliiies and includes ih(^ eslablLshment of 
a rapid-response team for on-site Ul registration, job 
phu-ement ser\'ices, and the dissemination of labor mar- 
ket and retraining information. Massachusetts passed a 
similar law guaranteeing that workei^ who have lost their 
jobs will have their health insurance continued for up to 
1 J weeks. Connecticut, which has passed the most com- 
prehensive suite plant-rlosing legLsialion to dale, raiuiix^s 
companies of 100 or more workei^s to provide health 
insurance for 90 days after closing or relocating out of 
state. Wisconsin, however, requires an employer with 100 
or more workers to give (50 days notice before a closing, 
allocation, or meiiger affecting 10 or more employees. The 
lf)85 legislative session stiw plant-closing le^slation pend- 
ing in five states, dead in five states where it was 
•ntroduced, and a governor's veto of legislation in at least 
one stiite. 
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Is State Legislation 
Needed? 

Tie JoblVaining Partnen>hip Act does mimjahvaUiQ le^^sla 
live involvement. Slate ix}licieb aiul pnictice.s however, mav demand 
iiome legislative action. In Alaska. Florida, and Hawaii, the governor 
was acquired to seek legislative approval to reorganize executive 
branch agencie.s to administer the pmgi-am. In other .s(ate.s the legls 
hture permits the governor to allow state monies to be u^d to 
.natch fedei-al funds vvhere required, althougli in Mississippi, for 
example, the l/.j^lature has encoumged the use of in-kind contriI}U 
tions. Ah JTPA programs become institutionalized in state policy i.nd 
practice, legislators should expect the executive branch to Jisk for 
additional iwenues. In other states le^^latures may want to Uike the 
lead in appropriating additional monies for JTPA. 

NCSL has collected information showing that 22 states (see Table 
15) have taken some statutoi-y action on JTPA programs. This num 
ber does not include states where the legislature was involved in 
appropriating JTPA monies - a potentially more influential activ ity 
than statutory action. 
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Enabling Legislation for JTPA 



At least nine states have passed comprehensive enabling lct?sla- 
itun for JTPA (see Table 15). State law does not alwa^'s require 
enabling legislation for federal programs. It can be formulated, 
however, for manj reasons. IVaditionally, a state ma> write statutory 
language for federal programs, hi some elates with pressing unem 
ployment pi'oblem.s the legislature n.ay think it important to go on 
record supporting job training policies. In this aise, enabling le^^sla 
tion is largely symbolic, hi other states, the legislature may want to 
clarify its rule vis a vis the executive branch by specifying ovei^i(?ht 
polity. r]nai)ling le^lation ckx^ not ivquiix* an appmpriation of state 
fuiijLs. llie rcvei>>e is more likely. Enabling legislation c;ui pmtecl the 
legislature trom liability for misuse of federal dollai-s. 

State enabling le^pslation for the Job TVaining I^irtnon>hip Act 
contains al lejist nine points: 

• Statement of purpose specifying the goals of JTPA in the 
slate; 

• Specification of stiito administrilive authority for pro- 
gram operation; 

• Ixjgislative representation on S.rrcC; 

• Legislative procedures for review of stale coordination 
and PIC plans; 

• Glarificulion of conllict of interest for S.riX'C and PK^ 
members; 

• Legislative us*? of S^ITCr for policy recommendations (for 
exiuriole, coordination of resources, relation of training to 
v(K*ational educjition system, state employment and tniin- 
ing needs); 

• Specification in law of the "openness" and methods 'jf 
appeal of issues in state and local plans; 

• Guarantees oi legislative access to information 0:1 the 
opeitition of the program; 

• Additional language or program evaluati .n, definition of 
key program language, and other topics the legislature 
finds neces.s;iry. 

-4 key feature of enabling legialaliun U/ hisUtutiuualiJZc into 
,sl(Ut ]X)Ucij and pmcUu tlu guali* and tvsuntxvs if tlit Jub Tinining 
rintnetshipAcL 



Other State Employment 
and TrainLig Laws 



Tl\c Job TVsiining Partnerehip Act is not the only employment and 
training activity in opcinlion i. ^^c slaters. At the end of the 19tvj 
legislative session, NCSL idenlified 12 stales with statutory language 
on employment and training policy. None of these sUites (Alaska, 
Delaware, Kentucky, M;\ssJicliusolU>, Nev* Jei'sey, New Mexico. Ohio, 
Pennsylvania. 'Ibnnessee, Vermont, Washingloa, and Wyoming) has 
statutory language on .ITPA. \Vi\ere active pmgi-«uus exist, they o|>er 
ate with state revenues. Other st;Ue.s(C;ilifornia, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, and New York) with JTPA statutes 
m effect aLsi) make a significant imustnient in empkjyment and train 
mg activities. All this activity is separate from the approximately $9 
i)illion state and local investment in vocational education 
administered by state education agencies. 

Stale empkjyment and training policies fall into five general 
aivas: 

1) StaW Ymilh Coii^-n^vaVion/Servke Ojrps Pwgram:> 

The ino.st popular .state employmeist and tr ,g programs to 
date have been those modeled after the .lol Covp^ lUle IV of JTPA, 
and the 19:3()s federal Civilian (*onseiTation Corps (.see Tlihle 1(5). 
These pnjgrams are ty pit«.Uy annual and ivsidential. Participation is 
tai-gcted to economically dLsatlvantaged youth or >oung adulLs. The 
pmgi-am ciUi be expensive, but co.st benefit studies slum Ihat paitic 
ipation expenses off.set other outlays over time. 

2) Economic Developmcmt Programs 

Stale lei^.slative packages to promote economic development 
often contain fimds for training or retraining programs. New Mexico 
cslahlLshed the IndiKstrial IValning Ikjanl to monitor these pmgrams. 
New Jersey established a program separate from .ITPA and 
administered by the .states Department of Ubor. The New .lei^ey 
program is coordinated througli the .states S-HX^C It limits achuinis 
imtive costs tu G percent. Of the funds appropriated, 94 percent 
must be used for training. One of the key features of the New .ler 
sey progi^ani is the variety of activities it funds (.see Tld)le 17). 



Tliese special programs do not always use the same administra- 
tive agency as JTPA does, Iowa, for example, created the K \v Indus- 
trial Jobs Training Act, which is administered through the 
community college system. 

TVaining programs tied to economic development often customize 
training for industries willing to relocate in a state. Sometimes tax 
incentives for relocation arc tied to these programs. 



Thble 15. State Activity in Job IVaining 





Statutory Action 


Enabling Legislation 




on JTPA 


for JTPA 


Alabama 


X 




California 


X 


X 


Connecticut 


X 




Florida 


X 




Hawaii 


X 




Illinois 


X 


X 


Indiana 


X 




Iowa 


X 


X 


Louisiana 


X 




Maine 


X 


X 


Maryland 


X 


X 


Michigan 


X 




Minnesota 


X 


X 


Mississippi 


X 




New Hampshire 


X 




Nebi'aska 


X 


X 


New York 


X 


X 


North Carolina 


X 




(Jregon 


X 




South Carolina 


X 




Tbxas 


X 


X 


Wisconsm 


X 




Tkble 16. States with Youth Corps Programs 


Alaska 


Maryland 


Pennsylvania 


California 


Michigan 


Tbxas 


Connecticut 


Minnesota 


Was'iington 


Iowa 


New Jersey 


Wisconsin 


Maine 


Ohio 
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Thble 17» Program Activity Funded by the 
New Jersey Employment and IVaining Program 



Apprenticeship 

On-the-job training (OJT) 

Combination of OJT and classroom training 

Program outreach 

Counseling, orientation, and assessment 

Job search 

Classroo^n training 

Career upgrading 

Customized training 

Job retention training 

Support services — childcare, transportation, health care, family 

counseling, housing assisiauee, and financial management 
l^sltennination services 

3) State Skills CoiTporations 

in 1981, Massachusetts was the first state to create a skills corpo- 
ration. Since then, Kentucky, Mmnesota, Pennsylvania, and Washing- 
Ion have followed suit. Skills con)orations are quasi-pubUc and award 
grants to educational institutions to train employees for private com- 
panies. Tiie companies contribute or match state dollars for training 
theii' future workers. Skills con^oraticns do not limit their training to 
economically disadvantaged individuals. 

A primary characteristic of the organizations is their board of 
(hrectoi-s, usually prestigious gubernatorial appointments. These 
boards can create a broad constituency for the corporations. The cor- 
porations often run seminars, conferences, or conduct studies to pixh 
mote a state's development of its training resources. 

4) Stale Retraining Funds 

California, Delaware, and Illinois have created separate funds - 
independent of both vocational education and JTPA monies - to 
promote retraining. These programs target dislocated workers. 

Tlie best knovm of these programs is California's Employment and 
'n-aining Fund, which transferred more than $50 million from the 
state's unemployment system for training or retraining. The state did 
this by reducing its employers* unemployment insurance compensa- 
tion tax and then created a new training tax to form the fund. A 
unique feature of the fund is its attempt at preventive intervention: 
I.e., identification of workers likely to be laid off or unemployed. 
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Through its board of directors, the panel acts as an economic 
development tool to bring new industries into the state. The panel 
also holds seminai-s and conferences similar to those mn by skills 
coiporations, 

Tlie Illinois le^slature has appropriated seed monies to establish 
the Prairie State 2000 Fund, an innovative approach to retraining. 
The fund is based on employer-paid conlributi ms similar to the 
state-operated unemployment system, Tlie fund provides qualified 
workers with a voucher to be used in state educational institutions 
for training or retraining. AdmiUwtrative aniingements for the fund 
are still in the planning stages. If successful, the Illinois model could 
become a popular program nationwide, 

5) CoordiiiatiTig State Policies 

A major part of state legislative activity in employment and train- 
ing policy has been to coordinate programs to fit >ITPA, Gmnt diver- 
sion programs in welfare, customized jot training in vocational 
education, fostering apprenticeship programs, mcndating UI 
recipient participation in JTI^A programs, and better aligning a states 
labor market infcmation system can significantlj affect the quality 
of a states workforce. 



How to Develop a State Strategy 
for Job Traiiiing 



Creating a spt<:ific strategy to fit program resources to a partic- 
ular group in need of training is no easy. It requires developing 
sticitegies to fit similar program rc ources for differing needs. Anal- 
yses of the programs described in ih\t guide show that legislators 
often make six considerations befo»e a legisla^ ve proposal is 
forthcoming. 
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• What resources can be allocated? {Avq new or additional 
appropriations warranted? Are there any unintended con- 
sequences of a resource shift?) 

• Is the impact of the proposed shift measurable? (Are 
evaluation criteria built into the proposal?) 

• Tb what extent does the strategy' require a new law? Can 
it be accomplished by regulatory change or merely by 
holding hearings? 

• Is the proposal politically feasible? 

• Does the proposal adequately reflect local labor market 
conditions? 

• Will the proposed strategy make a significant difference? 

All these questions are closely related. Once aguin, the H.ot step 
is finding some way to keep informed. 

Tlie First Step: Gat{ieii.ng Infojutation 

Detennnung the need fui job training and the varicais opinions of 
what services can be delivered is the first step in developing a 
btrateg>'. Le^slatures, therefore, must keep channels open to receive 
information from all parties involved. Holding hearings is a com- 
monly used method for gathering information. There are many 
gix)upb — from business, unions, and education - whose support is 
necesi^aiy to develop a job training system. When hearings are 
infeasible, some other method to stay informed must be found, 
(A simple, effective way is to be on the mailing lists of various spe- 
cial interest igroups that lobby for job traimng resuurces,) In fact, a 
good litmus test of whether all channels are v pen is if some lom of 
'checks and balaiices" on various poi.» y options or alternative strate- 
gicft emerges from the information being collected. For example, 
several organizations may provide basic skills training. These same 
organizations probably will present a variety of arguments about 
why their group should offer the training. Differences of opinion and 
problems of consensus will likel> occur not in detemaning need, but 
in allocating resources * meet that need. 
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Detet^ining tfie Resource Base 



Assessing the current investment of resources is another diirn n- 
sion of creating a policy strategy. Agencies, such as welfare, educa- 
tion, or employment servic , provide services to a broad range of 
clients. Legislators most often are interested m .seating a program 
for specific populations — displaced homemakers, unemployed work- 
ers, youth-at-risk, for example. These populations often are eligible 
for the same or similar programs — state education assistance, AFDC, 
and JTPA. The real issue is understanding to what extent rebources 
exist, and by corollary, what gaps exist in meeting needs. 

One useful route is to chait available resources /services for a spe 
cial population. A discussion of this process is detailed in the next 
sidebar. 



Drawing a Resource Map 

A particularly difficult population to find employment for is youth-at- 
risk. The following example suggests one way to survey resources. 

One approach Is to begin with a flow chart of resources available to a 
14-year-old youth :n school, a crucial age for staying in school or dropping 
out: 

o Wl;at state and 'ieral programs are available to provide him/her 
with education aud training for a job upon graduation from high 
school? 

• What support services are available if he/she is physically and/or 
jnentally handicapped? 

• What resources are available if he/she is a single parent? 

• What alternative trainingfeducation services are available if 
he/she drops out of school? 

A similar profile can be made for high school graduates in search of fur- 
ther training, recently dislocated workers, middle-aged displaced 
homemakers, the incar ;erated, and so on. Such a review shorld indicate 
gaps in services^ duplicadon of effort, and some ideas on coordinating a bet- 
ter way to align stale resources — in other words, how to develop a msyor 
strategic plan for their use. 
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Another approach is to list state agencies with resources available for 
employment preparation. The Pennsylvar.L House Appropriation;? Commit- 
tee conducted du\ inventory of employment and training resources av£dlable 
througli the state departments of aging, commerce, community affairs, edu- 
cation, laoor and industry, and pubUc welfare. The survey included not only 
resources for traiaing, but also job search assistance and related support 
services. Fbr each resource identified in the inventory, information was col- 
lected on the types of services available, the eligibility criteria, the service 
delivery mechanism, the number of persons served, and the source and' 
amount of funding provided. The survey gives a good indication of the level 
of resource investment in job training in Pennsylvania. 

California's Assembly Office of Research took a similar approach to 
examining the sute's investment in job training. In its report, Training 
TbmojTOw'ii Workers, the office examined how to better utilize its 
investment. 

Getting and holding a job is a principal measure of success in our 
society. Yet, in California our billion d-^'lar efforts to prepare peo- 
ple to enter the work force or to obtain the new skills needed in the 
quickly changingjabor market an- often ineffective. People com- 
pleting an employment prepare n program with high hopes of 
finding work too often find themselves-inadequately trained, or 
trained in skills for which there is no demand; they remain jobless 
and unemployable. Employ*>rs, in turn, cannot find the skilled 
employees they need. 

The report analy? 4 programs that pi^pare youth and adults for employ- 
ment, measured those programs by criteria for an effective employment 
preparation system, and recommended legislation to cre<i*e a new structure 
for youtn and adult employraent preparation to insure thai people complet- 
ing vocational training will be employable. The legislature used the report 
as a msyor blueprint for planning its agenda. 
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Identifying Needs 



Once necessary information has been identified and ^ne level of 
i-esources is known, it should be possible to pinpoint where add.- 
tioi*al resources are needed or where to reallocate existing ones. Tlie 
arear icquiring greater resources can take a variety of forms, some 
of which include: 

• Providing programs for identified populations not being 
served; 

• Filling gaps in sei^vices such as career counseling and job 
placement; 

• Increased support services for target populations; 

• Examining credentialing in long-term vei^us short-term 
training for similar occupations; and 

• Mandating gi'eater coordination of program evaluation 
criteria or LMI data collection efforts. 

Especially if legislative action is required, the real issue is gain- 
ing consensus on where to place these soui'ces. Job training has a 
broad constituency — minority groups, othei' special intercbtb, and 
business and union lobbyists. Tliese groups are capable of forming 
loose, yet potentially powerful coalitions. In one state, a legislative 
cap on the permissible level of administrative costs for JTPA became 
a serious issue for the legislator who pr oosed the cap. The cap was 
lobbied against and overturned by his Lolleagues in a later session. 

Developing Strategies 

Legislatoi^ must consider how a climate or consensus uf agree- 
ment can be developed to insure passage of a bill. Several principles 
make this onsensus easier to achieve. First, legislative strategies do 
not necessarily require additional resources. Rather, they often 
require a different perspective on allocating resources. Achieving this 
perspective can come fiom a variety of mechanisms mentioned 
earlier in this chapter. Changing eligibility requirements is one exam> 
pie of reallocating resources. The Oregon legislature took this 
approach when it pa.>t)ed a bill encouraging unemployment insurance 
recipients to entsr training programs. 
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After the model of Ma^^chusetts' Bay State Skills Corporation, 
Kentucky reallocated a > ocational education program to fund the 
establishment of the Bluegrass Sta*e Skills Corporation. Kentucky 
legislators thought that using a corporation rather than an agency to 
set up a program was one way to gain broader support among the 
state's citizens. When the Kentucky legislature received House Bill 
111 to establish the corporation, the committee recommending it 
explained how the program should differ from the state's JTPA ^ 
recommendation illustrates how to develop a different strate; / for 
using existing resources. The last sidebar is from the text of e> ana- 
tory material that introduced the Bluegrass State Skills Corporation 
in the Kentucky House of Representatives. 

Other tactics do not require passage of a law. Holding hearings, 
as several states have done on youth unemployment, can draw atten- 
tion to an issue or need. Furthermoi-e, correspondence on points, of 
interpretation by state administrative officials could prove useful. 
Tliis strategy would create a paper trail for audit puq^oses if the 
legislature is concerned about the expenditure of funds. 

Since training programs happen at the local level, a successful 
strategy will have had local input into its development. A successful 
policy also should allow for evaluation to determine how effective 
legislative intervention has been. Little is accomplished by changing 
digvncy management, opening up programs to additional populations, 
or modifying reporting requirements if those change^ do not improve 
the state's employment and fining services in some measurable 
way. In brief, a good strategy creates the policy for a flexible train- 
ing t>ystem that allows a state's administration to serve citizens more 
effectively without continued legislative inter\'ention. The bottom 
line is how well people are being served locally. 

Whether to pass employment and training legislation is an 
individual state decision. This chapter uid the guide in general have 
included a broad range of ;,^tions legislatures can take. The federal 
law clearly permits a state role for legislative involvement. The 
rewards to a state can be considerable. 



Differential Strategy for Kentucky's 
Bluegrass Skills Gorporaiion 



Would a Bluegrass State Skills Corpor?;cion unnecessarily duplicate ser- 
vices already being provided under JTPA? Th j answer to this question is 
"no" for the following reasons: 



1) JTPA is a federal prograp.i subject to regulation under tlie fed- 
eral act. The provision, of services under JTPA is limited to 
youth and unskilled adults, economically disadvantaged 
individuals, and others fkiiig serious barrier to employment 

2) A skills corporation is au economic development tool rather 
than simply a training tool, and it would provide services to 
a sector of society hot now receiving training 

3) A skills corporation could be a part of a two-step process to 
be used in cor\junction with JTPA to provide training for jobs 
needed by industry. TVainLig could occur in all institutions of 
education, rather than being limited to the vocational system 
as is the case now, 

4) JTPA prepared individuals for entry into the job market, 
v/hile a skills corporation offers a high degree of training tai- 
lored to an employer's particular needs. Programs under a 
skills corporation, such as the Bluegrass State Skills Corpora- 
tion, could provide a variety of training levels including 
employee upgrading, retraining and advanced (college- and 
university-level) training 

5) Administrative costs are low under a skills corporation 
because t *e corporation serves as a funding entity that pro- 
vides the catalyst to public-private training partnerships, 

6) The goal of the Bluegrass State Skills Corporation is not to 
duplicate existing services, but to enhance the availability of 
training programs to meet the employment needs of industry 
in the state, A wider array of training programs can contrib- 
ute greatly to the ability of Kentucky to attract aiid keep 
growing com])anies. 
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Appendix A 
Specific State Legislative 
Roles Found in the Job 
Training Partnership Act 

The .Job Ti-aining Pai1nt*n>hip Act requires nuyor state involvement to 
operate. Although the state executive is mentioned frequently in the law, 
that does not mean that sta legislative participation is limited only to the 
few tiiues it is mentioned. .IT. A must oi>erate according to state i)olicies and 
prcictict% ulucli .dluws foi extensive, miplicit involvement of the legislature 
The following sections of JTPA suggest some ways state legislatures can 
piuticipate. 

1. Section U)r>. llie state legislatuiv has the liglU tu review and conmient 
on local job training plans. 

Comment. Service Delivery Areas must make these j)lans available for 
leview and comment "to each house of the state legislature for appropri 
ate referral not less than 120 days before the beginning of the first of the 
two program yeai"s covered by he plan. A final plan must be submitted to 
the Governor for approval not ess than 80 days before the fii^t prognun 
year. Tlie legislature nuglu want to use tluh opportunity to assure itself that 
local p!ani> are in compliance with stati iaw, as well as federal law, and with 
state priorities iii ftunomlt development, secondar>, postsecondary, and 
vocational education, and interagency and inten)rogram coordination 
Establishing an appropriate committee for referral of JTPA functions can 
help achieve these goaK 

2. Section 122. Tlie state legislature can have representation on the State 
Job Training Coordinating Council. It can receive recommendations froni 
the Council for ways to improve the effectiveness for job training and 
related programs m tlw service delivei^ areas, i.nxl it can receive from the 
Council comments and recommendations on the relevancy and effective 
ness of employment and training and related service delivery systems in the 
state. Also, this section permits the Governor to transfer to the Council, to 
the exteat such is permitted by applicable law, state coordinating functions 
for the work incentive program or any advisory council established under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

Comment. State legislative leadei^hip may want to confer'negotiate with 
the Governor on the extent of the legislative representation on SJTCC and 
determine who should be appointed. The legislature may want to instnict 
the Council on the specific infonnation it would need to document the anal 
yses and recommendations the Council will make. Also, reducing the num 
ber of mandatory state boards and commissions was an important feature 
in NCSL's discussions with Congress during JTPA's development. Therefore, 
the legislature may want to examine any pertinent statutes that govern the 
consolidation of like bodies in order to accomplish such a reduction and 
effect better coordination between prognuns. 
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3. Section 123. Tlie legislature may want to become involved in approv- 
ing matching funds, or the equivalent, for state education coordination. 

Comment; Although this is not a requirement of JTPA, the legislature 
may have to act in keeping with its appropriating powers, ;is well as 
whatever constitutional functions it may have in educational i>olic;ymvikmg. 

4. Section 126. Acknowledges the authority of the .sliile legislature to 
enact implementing legislation for the programs funded under this Act. 

Comment. Tliis important first in federal employment and training law.s 
recognizes the constitutional role of legislatures as state i>olicymakuig bod- 
ies, as well as the importance of proper checks and balances. 

5. Section 127: The legislature may have to be involved in approving 
intci-staie agreement^) to facilitate comi)Iiancc with this section of the Act. 

Comment. Clearly, this pix>cess of interstate agreements depends on con- 
st it utional prerogati\ es. Nevertheless, creative solutiuiis may be necess;ir> 
tu iron out difficulties that might ari.se from labor market are;u> that cro.4 
.state lines. ^ 

0 Section 141. Education programs siipported with funds Uoiw this Act 
must meet state and local educational standanis, which may be set by direc- 
tion of the legisLuaix* in some .states, and academic credit and certification 
must meet the reiiuirements of applicable state and local law and 
regulation. 

Comment. In man> states, legislatures are chaiged with the constitu- 
tional responsil)ilil> of establishing bmad etlutational polic>. This Act will 
ivquire some legislative attention tu matching requirementi, and standanis 
for educational achievement as they may be directed by the legislature, and 
I)crha|)s some attention to accrediting and certifying adult education, voca- 
tional education, biisic education, technical education, for exiuuple, as they 
might apply to specific job training needs. 

7. Section 112. State minimum wage laws must be consideretl when set- 
ting wap^e and compensation levels foi on the job training ami pmgram 
employment. 

Comment: A review of these laws relative to this pmgram may be 
required. 

8. Section 143. State Health and Safet> and VVorkmens Compen.sation 
Uvvs must be adhered to. 

comment: A rev.evv of these laws relali»j to this pmgram may bo 
recjuirecL 

9 Section 104. Violation of applicable federal and slate law by any sub- 
grantee can bring about the imposition of sanctions b> the Secretai-y of 
Labor coiLsistent with the provisions of the Act. 

Comment. This section is another acknowledgment of the imijortaiice 
of state checks and balances and of the authority of the legislature to set 
the tone for all programs operated by the state. 

10. Section IC4: The state is required to set up fiscal control aiui fund 
accounting procedures, as well as to assure an imlepeiulent financial and 
compliance audit of each recipient ovory two years. 

Comment. Because of its fiscal i-esponsibiliiies, iIk' legislature ma> be 
responsible for lhe.se activities and may want to i^rovuie some ilirection. 
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11. Section 170: Tim Secretary of Labor may accept and use the services 
and facilities of the agencies of any state or political subdivision of a state 
with its consent. 

Comment; This may be a pro forma action on the part of the state, but 
the legislature should be aware of it. 

12. Section 205. Tlie learning network for participants in the youth pro- 
gram funded in Title II mur.t prepare students to meet stale and locally 
determinefi general education diploma and basic education compe^eno 
requirements. 

Comment: In some states, the legislature may play an important to\Q in 
setting educational attainment requirements. 

13. Section 302. The legislature may have a policy role in establishing 
procedures for identifying eligible gmups of disKKjated workers for employ 
ment and training assistance. 

Comment: This section is self-explanatory. 

14. Section ?04. The legislature will have an important polioy role in 
pn)viding the matching requirements for a state to qualify to receive funds 
for employment and training assistance for dislocated workers. 

Comment: Tlus may be one of the most important functions for the 
legislature to carry out early on, as the Dislocated Workers' Program is 
generally seen as a most urgent function of the Act. 

15. Section 435. .Job Corps programs have state participation functions 
that require adherence to applicable sUite laws and standanis, and federal 
coordination with state-operated programs. 

Comment: Because state laws apply, the legislature will have a 
policymaking role regarding state-federal interaction in Job Corps and 
related programs. 

IG. Section 441. Programs to meet the employment and training needs 
of ser\'ice-connected disabled veterans, veterans of the Vietnam era, and 
veterans who are receuJy separated from milit^iry ser\'ice may be operated 
through existing public Tigencies or private nonprofit organizations. 

Comment. The legislature may want to consider the state's ability to 
interact with this federal |)rogram and to assume some of the responsibil 
ities for it. 

17. Section 501. Amendments to the WagnerPeyser Act which governs 
the operation of the United States Employment Service and its coordina 
tion of state employment services throughout the country. 

Comment. Tliese represent the finit lUc-yor amendments to the Wagner 
Peyser Act since its inception in 1933. Tlierefore, there are significant Issues 
here that should be of m.-yor interest to state legislatures, especially the 
maintenance of operational and administrative arrangements between the 
employment service and the unemployment insurance program in the 
states. State legislatures have considerable authority over the operation of 
this program since Section 4 of the original Wagner Peyser Act gives the 
legislature the authority to create the state agency "vested with all the 
IK)wers necessary to cooperate with the United SUtes Employment Service 
under this Act.'* 
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Appendix B 
Fourteen Questions to 
Ask About a State's LMI 
Operation 



Uibor market infonuation isn particular!} thom.N area for legislatoiv 
LMI (ieuLs not tmlj u ilh infonnation on iKJople in the lalwr market, Init also 
cm how to matdi them to jobs ui the labor market. LMI is acnidal compo 
nent lor developing <» stat(»job training s> stem. E\ er> state hits at least 10 
agencies that handle some aspect of LMI: 

• .JTPA administi-ative entity; 

• State .lob 'H-aiiiing C(K)rdin;Uing Council; 

• State Advisoo' Council on Vocational Education; 

• Vocatic Mai education administrative agency and related adult 
education programs; 

• Community college administrative agenry; 

• Employment service or state recipient of Wagner Pe^N'ser monies. 

• State welfare a gency; 

• State occupational information coordinating com:iutte^.s. 

• State economic (U\elopment agency; 

• State census data cvnter (in all states except Wyoming). 

All based on siatutury authonty, these agencies collect data and have 
a'iniiting reciuiaMueiits with .suiue interlocking meinl>orships and functu)ii. 
The first job for the legislatc^r interested in LMI is to collect basic doscrip 
ti\e data on these agencies. The data collection can be designed to answer 
a set of questions to determine LMI operation; 



1) What are the agenty s inform.ition budgets? ilow arc mfonr.a 
tion activities staffed? 

2) Who hits oversiglu responsibilities for information coordina 
tion? What oversiglit functions are performed? 

3) What costs of data collection aa* paid with federal monies? 
What costs art* paid for by the state? 

4) Is any overlap or duplication in information collection or dis 
semination inuuedlaloly appaient? 

5) Arc ihQvo data gaps that are not being met? 

()) How computerized or autoi:*ated are these pi-ograms? (Tlie 
pun)ose of this question is Wtermine how easy it is to gain 
access to the information being collected,) 
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7) How uniform are planning O'cles and geographic planning 
areas across agenci^s? Are data available to mcei different 
agency needs? 

8) How standardized are agency definitions for co^nnion terms? 
Where common definitions do not exist, how easy c;m it be to 
differentiate data sets among sepanite agencies? 

0) Do all agencies use common demographic and economic 
pmjections? 

10) h Uiere any atteu^ot to coordinate legislative ovensigla of these 
program^? 

11) What methods of data user evaluation i^ssess the agency's 
information products? Are these evaluation methods 
comparable? 

12) Is participant followup coonlinated air tg agencies? 

\:\) Arv staff invoKed in ongoing tniining piwgnuns keeping pace 
with technological advances? Is tniining arailahle in the use of 
tl;e data? 

14) Are legislative staff allowed to participate in this t^^inin)^? 

In many states, it will be difficult to get a set of definitive answers to 
tlic.se qucstiunsw Mca'l> <u>king them ma> asc Mjmc (.onsternatiun aniung 
agcnti<\s, which might lead to nu)re acciuintabK< administrative 
managt.nent. 

The legislature may have to t^ lie lead in assuring that some kuui of 
interim information shanng bccoi. institutionalized annuall>. Tlic legjs 
lature also nia> ha\e to be responsible for making administrators under 
stand factun> such as constituent pressures and tmic const laints un the 
lawmaking bod>. Communicating n>cipn)cal needs ]uA\e\er, has pnAed 
successful fuf those states establishing job tanning ikiIicicn es|)etiall> when 
a comprehensive perspective lo job tniining stnUegies is pmposcd. 
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Notes 



1. For a moTt detailed discussion of this issue, see Winnefred M. 
Austerinann, ed., A legislator's Guide to the Oversight of Federal f^nids 
(Denver: National Tonference of State Legislatures, June 1980). 

2. For additional information, see "Legislative Responsibilities and 
State Liabilities: The Federal JoblVaining Pai tnership Act;' Slate Legisla- 
tive Report, Vol. 9, No. 4 (Denver: National Conference of State Le^latures, 
December 1984). 

3. For an additional discussion of what role legislatures can play in the 
development of the states use of performance sti^ndards, see "How Do You 
Know If Your States Job TVaining Programs Work?" State Legislative Report^ 
Vol. 10, No. 7 (Denver. National Conference,* of State Legislatures, Septem 
ber 1985). 

4. For a further discussion of these issues, see Liability Uiidet^ the Job 
Traimyig Rirtnetship Act {Washington, D.C.. National Governors' Associ 
ation, the National Association of Private Industry Councils, and the United 
States Conference of Mayors, May 1984), 

5. For a state-by-state review of this activity, see Barbara Y. Hailes, 
Directoy^j of State Legidatlve Involvement with the Job Ttniyiing Partner 
ship Act (Washington, D.C.. National Conference of State Legislatures, 
1985). 

6. Gary Walkei, An Independent Sector Assessment of the Job Train 
ing Rirtnership Act, Phase L Tlie Initial Dmisaction (New York. Grinklen 
Walker, and Associates, 1984), 

7. For a discussion of tl . issue, see Rich Jones, "Legislators Serving 
on Boards and Commissions, Legislative Management Series, Vol. 8, No. 2 
(Denver: National Conference of State Legislatures, February 1983). 

8. The JTPA lav is quite technical on some of these points, which are 
beyond the over\iew of this guide. ¥or a more detailed discussion, call or 
write NCSUs Job Training Program. 

9. An Overvieiv of the Neiv Job Training Sys^sm, Surv^ey Report No, 1 
(Washington, D.C.: Ni»rional Alliance of Business, January 1984). 

10. For a further discussion of coordinating a state's education and job 
training policies, see Aligning State Education and Job TVaining Policy," 
Stat^ Legislative Report, Vol. 9, No. 5 (Washingtim, D.C.. National Confer 
ence of State Legislatures, December 1984). 

11 For a more complete di^^russion of these issues, see James Darr, 
Andrew Hahn, and Paul Sterman, Getting 100 BnvenlResidtsfivm the Eight 
P^xenl Education Set-Aside Under the Job Training Partnership Act (Wash 
ington, D.C.. National Commission for Employment Policy, April 1985). 

12. Tlie Job Training Partnoship Act: An Analysis of Support Cost 
Limits and Rirtici^xin* Chamcteristias GAO/HRD 8b l6 (Washington, D.C 
U.S. General Accounting Office, November 6, 1985). 

13. Analysis of Coordination Critepia iyi the Governor's Coordination 
andSi}ecialServtcesPlan(\\3ii>h\ngion, D.C. National Governors' Associ 
ation, 1984). 
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14, Final Report to the Oregon Legislative Assembly, Tlie Legislative 
Role in the Job Training Partnership Act and Linking Joi Training with 
Economic Development (Salein, Oregon. Lcgiblativc Rcbearch Office, 
May 1984). 

15. For a more del .lied discussion of tliib issae, bee Retmining of the 
Vnemplogml in North Cawlina. A Pwgress Rejxjrt (Raleiglu X.C.. State 
Advisory Council on Education, 1984). 

16, Burt Carlson, Banieis and Opportunities for Linking Piogmms 
and /Mete (Washington, D.C.. National Governors* Associaiiun, 1985). 

17. For a more detailed dibcussion on uptionb for employment service 
reform, see Marc Bendick, Jr.. Matching WorkeiS and Job Opportunities. 
IVfiat Role for the Federal State Emplogment Service? (Washington, D.C.. 
Bendick and Egan Economic C'^nsultants, Inc., 1985). 

18, XCSL finds tliat IegibIaton> are increabinglj bcnittinizing btate \oca- 
tional education piogramb. One of the centra! concenib ib how to evaluate 
program performance by either measurement of competencieb attained 
from inbtructiun or peaentage of plac »ment upon completion of instruc- 
tion. Thib is a complicated ibsue, especially when conbidering the differ- 
enceb between becoiuIar> and pobtbecondar> progranib, Thib problem 
emerges in JTPA perfonnance btandardb uiiuti tht» ahbc»bbment of m school 
and out of school youth programs, NCSL will be preparing a bpeci *i report 
on this issue. 

19. Business Oments: Technical Report, No. 10 (Washington, D.C.. 
National Alliance of Business, Augu<;t 1, 1984). 
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The list of documents in the bibliography has been confined to mawrial 
applicable to all states, i.e., national in scope. Much of the material on the 
Job Training Partnership Act has been issued by state councils and state 
administrators. The selective issuance of this material makes it difficult to 
locate and, therefore, it has been excluded from the list. State legislators 
and staff interested in the JTPA are encouraged to contact their state coun- 
cils ?»nd administrators for information. As noted in the text, job training 
is a wide-ranging tenr. chat includes a variety of issues, target populations, 
and administrative entities. Each of these orientations has its own set of 
information as well as sources. Le^latc;s interested in further information 
should not hesitate to call or write NCSUs Job TVaining Program. 
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